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The History of Architecture.* 


HE history of all 
architecture in all 
countries through 
all times, is a large 
title indeed, and to 
do justice to itis a 
daring undertaking 
for one man, what- 
ever may be his ac- 
complishments and 

however abundant the materials 

at his command. Still it is by one 
man that such a work has to be 
undertaken if at all; for the subject is essen- 
tially one and owes its highest interest to its 
unity, and must be taken in from a single,—the 
very best obtainable,—point of view, of course. 

Only thus were there a chance of obtaining a 
history, a much better thing if deserving the 
name, than a bundle of histories at cross pur- 
poses continually one with another, or still 
worse, 80 thoroughly under the discipline of over- 
strained editorship, as to be destitute of any reso- 
lute purpose or individual colour whatever. The 
work had to be done, and would have been done, 

though better left aside if grasp and independ- 

ence were wanting; as it is, both students and 
lovers of architecture may hold themselves fortu- 
nate that the lot has fallen well. In these our 
days of constantly extending and accelerated 
intercourse, architectural contributions flow in 
from the ends of the earth, and the multiplica- 






tion of explorers and the thickening footsteps of | 


men who become explorers but by accident of 
leisure or of labour, cause the turning over of 
records that are recovered last for the very 
reason that they were covered tp earliest. And 
architectural discovery is still running only a 
parallel course with geographical researches,— 
with geological, ethnographical, philological ; is 
stimulated to exertion, encouraged in sanguine 
hopes by their successes, gathers hints of enter- 
prise from their combinations, and still remains 
under no obligation that it does not amply re- 
pay. The tendency of all these studies has been 
for some time sufficiently declared to establish a 
sequence of development in art and civilization 
throughout the general human race, and a con- 
nexion of almost magnetic universality, by action 
and reaction, between its wide-spread families, 
such as aforetime was contentedly traced only 
within the limits of independent sections. The 
age of concurrent expositions of the arts and 
industries of all nations as contemporaries, has 
curiously enough been the first to fully appre- 
hend that even from the earliest appearance of 
our race, such an effective concurrence has been 
unconsciously proceeding, and thus the time has 
arrived when history may take in hand to re- 
view all lines of progress and make an estimate 
of general result and of what has been severally 
contributed,—to distribute her honours and 
honourable notices, and deduce if it may, en- 
Couragement no less than instruction for the 
future, 

It is, therefore, with consistent philosophical 
appreciation of the scope and dignity of his 
theme, that Mr. Fergusson devotes the half of 
his Introduction that follows a sketch of “Tech- 





* “The History of Architecture in all Countries, from 
the earliest Times to the present Day.” By James 
Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.8., Fellow Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 3 vols. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street, 1865, 


nical Principles of Architecture,” to an outline 
of “‘Ethnography as applied to Architectural 
Art.” “The one great fact,” he says, “ which it 
is essential to insist on here is, that if we do not 
take into account its connexion with ethno- 
graphy, the history of architecture is a mere 
dry, hard recapitulation of uninteresting facts 
and terms; but when its relation to the world’s 
history is understood, when we read in their 
buildings the feelings and aspirations of the 
people who erected them, and above all through 
their arts we can trace their relationship to and 
their descent from one another, the study be- 
comes one of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most useful which can be presented to the 
inquiring mind.” 

The conciseness, which is a condition of the 
whole work, presses especially hard of course 
upon an introductory section ; but the characte- 
rization of the four great groups of building 
races is replete with happy combinations, and 
even the less convincing have a value in open- 
ing questions which it is almost as high a mark 
of intelligence to entertain as to answer. 

For the races themselves, they are classified 
as the Turanian, the Semitic, Celtic, and Aryan. 

In the separation of the Celts from the 
Aryans, and still more in their co-ordination, we 
see a divergence at once from the conclusions of 
the philologists, who bracket Welsh and Gaelic 
with Greek and Sanscrit as Aryan co-equals, 


guide to direction of inquiry. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, we are taken rather suddenly by a positive- 
ness in assertion as a fact of what it wonld 
seem much to claim even as a plausible solution 
of an open question, but further reading usually 
shows clearly that this positiveness is no more 
than the author’s way of giving the highest 
expression to his conviction; it is not an over- 
bearing imposition of it on those who have fair 
claim to suspend their judgment, if not to be 
pretty positive the other way. Still less is the 
positive statement palmed off upon ignorance ag 
an obligatory conclusion. It is positive in one 
clause, “almost certain” in the next, and 
“ almost quite certain” very soon after; and it 
would be to be wanting in the amenities of in- 
terpretation to decline accepting the enunciation 
in its totality. In an age of so much timid 
self-mistrust, it is good to find a writer who ig 
bold to be of his own, however seemingly para- 
doxical, opinion, and who elects to take the risk 
of sometimes proving wrong rather than be false 
to the pregnant suggestions of study, and cares 
less to be safe than he fears to forfeit the rewards 
of sagacity by half-hearted qualifications. 
Probably the last words in the publication 
that were written were those that, below the 
vignette on the title-page, assert that in the 
manner so illustrated it was that the Greek 
temples were lighted. Should it prove hereafter 
most certainly that this was not the case, as we 








without a hint of - hesitation. Again, in sub- 
divisions, Mr. Fergusson comprises among Tura- 
nians, not only the accepted Turks, Hungarians, 
and Finns, but the ancient Egyptians, who rank 
with the philologers as Semitics, to say nothing 
of his inclusion of the modern Chinese and 
Japanese. The Semitic division is thus left to 
the Arabian, the Hebrew, and the Phoenician. 

In all this there is provocation enough for | 
cavil and for controversy, but the challenge is a 
fair and a frank one; the claim is no less than | 
that architectural language should be taken in 
evidence on the same level with linguistic, and 
have a right to tender no less than to receive 
illustration : if this be disallowed, the philologer 
will but damage the value of his instrument of 
analysis ; for the evidence will then be complete 
that the most interesting and important affinities 
of races have deeper roots than those of their 
language. 

The world has had a long history, and most 
things that have happened in the last two thonu- 
sand years happened several times before in the 
many two thousands antecedent. He were a} 
shrewd philologist who should demonstrate the 
Celtic blood of the French nation from an 
analysis of Parisian language ; but a comparison 
of the genius of the Gauls, as described by 
Cesar, and as put in evidence by a file of last 
week’s newspapers, is decisive, as decisive as 
Mommsen’s acute parallel between the ancient 
Gauls and the modern Irish. The basis of Mr. 
Fergusson’s argument, therefore, must be con- 
ceded, and we welcome the examples he pro- 
vides throughout the work, of its cogent appli- 
cation. 

We cannot do better than speak here of the 
general tone of the work, and do so with un- 
mixed commendation. He must, no doubt, have 
very callous architectural predilections indeed, 
who does not very frequently, as he goes through 
the pages, stop short to protest against a dictum, 
not to say a dogma, to appeal against a judg- 
ment, or even a principle; but there is always 
the satisfaction that the meaning is soclear that 
there is no difficulty in framing a counter asser- 
tion ;—it is an assertion that has to be en- 
countered, and not a shifty insinuation. 

By distinctness of expression, absence of 
equivocation, by boldness, therefore, of the best 
kind and above all things, the author thus lays 
himself open to attack on all sides at the present 
moment, and by possibilities of fature dis- 














‘coveries; but a bold conjecture is at least a 


think it very easily may, no one who has read 
the book will be entitled to say, after the pages 
in which the subject is discussed, that the 
author’s assurance went for more than his most 
settled conviction, with full notice of differences 
of opinion existing and recalcitrant, under recog- 
nition of the very same evidence. 

On another subject of special predilection 
with the author,—the Christian foundation and 
design of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem,— 
he has certainly carried such independent judg- 
ments with him as at least to vindicate his 
pertinacity. Upon another point, which, as per- 
taining to technical military architecture, is not 
included in this history, Mr. Fergusson has lived 
to see the recognition, practically as well as 
theoretically, of his broad and bold anticipations- 

Let the reader, then, be not merely indulgent, 
but by our advice he will moreover be alert, to 
what independent views he may find somewhat 
startlingly enunciated from time totime. It is 
open for him always to take them with whatever 
grains of salt he pleases, and he will find the 
salt in most cases placed conveniently to his 
hand. 

The autobiographical notice,—we had almost 
said of the book,—that is found in the preface, 
is instructive enough. It may be said to have 
begun in the publication of a treatise on “‘ The 
Principles of Beauty in Art,” which, rejected by 
booksellers, and simply a pecuniary loss to the 
author, would be called a failure by those who 
are unaware of the lively reaction it produced 
among selecter students, or who decline to recog- 
nise the teaching of the teachers as compensa- 
tion for loss in an attempt to supply the multi- 
tude with a text-book. 

And so the project for a time died down ; but 
the warmer sun that rises in Albemarle-street 
revived the germ, and the result was the “ Hand- 
book of Architecture,” in two volumes (fully 
reviewed in our pages at the time), that vindi- 
cated the value of its materials and the wisdom, 
if not precisely the skilfulness, of its plan, by @ 
popularity, both with architects and the public, 
that all are familiar with. After this success it 
appears that there was no longer an obstacle to 
the author doing justice, with ripened knowledge 
as well as experience, to his own idea. We 
miss with pleasure the label of the Handbook, 
which in its purport is as inappropriate to 
volumes,—not unwieldy, it is true, but still of 800 
pages,—as by its associations unworthy of the 
reach and copiousness of their contents. 
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The History has no cause to be ashamed of 
the Handbook from which it sprang, and suffi- 
cientl? acknowledges this by what it retains, 
both literally and recast; but the recasting has 
been so extensive, the developments and addi- 
tions so important, that the book is in truth a 
new book; and what we have now to say of it, 
after deliberate consideration, will be to the 
general effect that it is a very good one. 

The supercession of topographical by historical 
sequence has been effected in part by the re- 
arrangement of the singularly confusing order of 
the chapters of the Handbook, each chapter or 
book being, however, still restricted to a par- 
ticular country; and then by adopting with 
more persistency an historical point of view, 
without the local limits. There was, in truth, 
no other way; the provincial development of 
styles, of which the Jeading features are most 
widely diffused, must have its historical acknow- 
ledgment ; and the stories of different provinces 
have thus to move on, each upon its own ground ; 
and the lines often quite distinct, often only 
irregularly parallel, must need be explored 
consecutively. The claim to first treatment 
belongs presumably to the first comer; but 
even history demands its dramatic interest, and 
must put in a privileged and conspicuous place 
the subject that is of highest interest by vigour, 
variety, and artistic import. It will thereafter 
be enough if the intelligence of the student is 
warned, is aided in keeping up from time to 
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and 2 is divided into the three parts,—Ancient | of an encyclopmwdical book,—of any book that 
Architecture, under the four heads of Egyptian, | ranges on a line with this, or claims, indeed, in 
Assyrian, Grecian, and Etruscan and Roman. | such degree the honoars of originality ,—makes 
In these the local transitions fall in readily | never, or only impertinently, a pretenee tosuper. 
enoagh with historical ativ But in | sede it, and spare any worthy reader the necessit 
this part, as it appears to us, a place should have of studying the book itself : It was an hallucing. 
certainly been given to the chapter on Celtic, or | tion of our younger days, induced by a prevalencg 
so-called Druidical architecture, which deferred | of a different view, that only by somo perversity 
for the second volume, was ultimately, by stress | of fate could it happen that it always seemed ty 
of space, fairly hustled out of time; and stands | fall to the lot of those writers to review books 
over now with promise of a niche in a future re- | who, from their better knowledge of the subject, 
print of volume 3. Noantiquarian, and no histo- | ought to have written them,—the ~ 
rian, will assuredly date Stonehenge lower than | anluckily, having missed their function ag 
the Colosseum, and it has an architectural value | reviewers, for which they might still, weak ag 
that makes a history of English architecture, | they were, have been just sufficiently qualified, 
which commences with no reference to aforegone| Multifarious as the manifestations are of 
account of it, strangely acephalous. Even to this} Asiatic architecture as contained in this haif 
day there have been those who have passed from | volume, it is marvellous how very few can be 
restoring the missing and setting up again, in| noted as simply barbarous by a term thatfaily 
imagination, the prostrate masses on the lonely | of the dignity of the more appropriate term, 
moor, with an impression of the majesty of the| Barbaric. We confess to a certain feeling of 
original conception, that has soon after seemed | awe when we reflect on the subordination— 
strangely to harmonize with the fundamental | the subjection,—though for the most part we mast 
tones of Salisbury and ancient Winchester. At} qualify it as the deserved, to which the races 
Winchester it may be that it is merely the sen- | have fallen who were capabie, we will not say 
timent for grandeur of mass that reappears; at| merely of executing, but of conceiving guch 
Salisbury it would seem as if the artful grada-| designs. When we look at these rning woe 
tion of projection and magnitude of the double | remember how Scipio muttered over the C 
transepts, and again subordinate porches, of nave that his legionaries were burning, the Trojan 
and chapels, were designed by a master who | anticipation of the day,— 

had gone to school on the bleak plain, and 
had there learned the secret how the concentric 








“‘When Priam’s sons and Priam’s self should fall ;” 


time his sense of the sympathy and note of the | circles and symmetrical trilithons gained scale 
inosculations, local influences notwithstanding, | and effect, by artfully accentuated progression. 
of all the leading lines. The Doric architecture | From the larger ethnographical point of view no 


of Sicily had a local development that demands | less, the masterwork of a race which spread so | 


a history of its own concurrently with that of; wide upon the almost unoccupied map, and 
the happier development in Greece proper; and | stretched so far, would fall into true perspective 
notwithstanding the active intercourse and per- in the ancient section. Indeed, when we re- 
sonal interchange ef Medieval ecclesiastics, even | member the wild theories of Dracontia by 
the mighty stream of Gothic invention did not | Stukely and the rest, and then consider the 
overcome all tarrying eddies and back streams. | analogy of Stonehenge with the monuments of 
Salisbury Cathedral, as contpared with Reims | the snakeworshipping Easterns, revealed in this 
or Amiens, asserts its topographical distinction | very book, we marvel at the self-control that, 





and admitted to the Greek beside him that he 
was mistrustful, if not prescient rather, of the 
fatality of Rome. Whether as matter of art or 
of national prosperity, we read the moral, not 
alone of the accidents of history, but that of the 
incumbency of unrelaxing energy, vigilance, and 
a resolution which shall rescue the germ of life in 
fainting art by unsparing sacrifice of entangling 
routine—of hardening tradition, by daring toler- 
ance of innovation, when it is the innovation of 
genius. There is a superstition and a fatalism 
in art and architecture as in cult, and those of 


no less than, and even far more vehemently, | 
than its historical synchrony. 

On the whole, the questions of this class 
affecting distribution, that rose up to be arbi- 
trated on, appear to have been decided with re- 
markable—as regards another class, we would 
say, with curprising—judicial discreticn. The 
proportion of space to be devoted to various 
styles, and periods, and countries, is a considera- 
tion that mere impartiality might easily be at 
fault in, while it is of all others the most fatal 
trap and temptation for a writer who has enthu- 


_ from any consideration whatever, left the theme us in these our modern times and nations who 
alone. cannot break through it will have to lament 
| Part the second is devoted to “Christian | fruitlessly over formalism nipped in its untended 
| Architecture,” by no means an unexceptionable | bud, or unprolific bloom, as infallibly as ever was 
| title, considering that, as currently employed, it | the art of the mighty architects of Nakhon Wat. 
excludes both Santa Sophia and 8t. Peter’s,and| And who were they, and what their works? 
‘as here employed it excludes the latter, to In some five-and-forty pages of the second 
‘neither of which did any earlier non-Christian ‘volume the extraordinary tale, so far as it has 
‘temple ever bear the slightest resemblance. | been recovered, is told by Mr. Fergusson. 
| But as usual, p. 76, the difficulty is candidly ad-| Beyond the long Malayan peninsula, on the 


| mitted. France takes of right the first place in | east of the Gulf of Siam, is a broader peninsula, 
| the historical sequence of Gothic development, | of which the eastern seaboard is Cochin China, 


siasm enough for a partisan. Limed twigs and books are given in order to Belgium and and the central portion, traversed throughout its 
spread themselves in every direction of this | Holland; Germany, by a precedence due to her length by a great river, is Cambodia, and here, 
many-branching architectural story; but still, Romanesque monuments, that should have given ina plain, about 108° 50’ E. and 13° 80’ N,, arethe 
to the great comfort of those most interested, | her a place even before France, but for her less | suins that have excited these reflections. Their 


the bird flies free. It seems to be one of the ad- 
vantages of the detailed study of a large range 
of contrasted styles—but given, we must add, a 
worthy student—that the virtues of those which 
are least after his own heart make themselves 
known, and make known, at the same time, the 
shortcomings of his own style of predilection. 
It will surprise some who read—as one is apt to 
do—the preface last, to find that the author re- 
cognizes the possibility that he may be thought 
cold towards the beauties of Gothic, which, in 
section after section, he has given such effective 
help towards understanding and appreciating. 
On the other hand, those who may be alarmed 
by some enthusiastic expressions lest the author’s 
familiarity with the Kast and its monuments 
should have vitiated his taste and overloaded his 
chapters with elaborated deformities, will as- 
surediy be comforted when they find that the 
space assigned to Orientalism is the very least 
that could be conceded to joint claims of novelty 
and real artistic value; that not one page is 
misapplied ; aud that the severest criticisms, 
even when most sweepirg and unwelcome, of the 
stractures of the West, in no case betray an alien 
relish that smacks repugnantly of tope, and 
mosque, and pagoda. 

Ot the three volames which constitute the 
work. the third, published as it has happened 
first, contains the history of modern styles, in- 
cluding the revival, which was in many a better 
form avd promise, a true development of classi- 
cism, and touches—not without some caustic 
lines,—the revived Gothic, in which, sooth to Bay, 
the author finds more of archwology and manu- 
facture than of art and architecture,—works 
that it is clear have, in his apprehension, but 
the same parity with their models that repent- 
ance, questionable at best, can claim to inno- 
cence. 


lively evolution, and Scandinavia; England com- | date has still to be sought and settled, some- 
mences the third volume, and is followed by | where probably within the four centuries between 
Spain and Portugal, under many acknowledged | 951 and 1357 A.D. This, however, is one of the 
obligations to Street,—Italy ; and, lastly, Byzan- | many cases where questions of definite date will 
tine. be better left aside until evidence to the point, 
To this last collocation we again take serious’ which must come in, can be taken into account. 
exception—an exception not unanticipated, but,| The temple of Nakhon Wat is but one, though 
we think, by no means superseded. Byzantine | the chief, of several. Both in arrangements 
architecture may, it is true, have lived down to | and ornaments it declares itself as dedicated t 
the present century, but all its most important— | the snake worship, the eradication of which, 
allitsreally important—productions were anterior | by the sword or by conversion, or by » 
to Gothic, and even to Romanesque ; moreover, | conjointly, explains their present desertion. 
after the fully recognized additions to our know-| The country lent itself kindly to the natural 
ledge of the style by Texier and Pullan, it/| and artificial swamps, favourable to the objects 
cannot escape us how importantly, by its inven- | of veneration ; and the temple is a series of con- 
tions and adaptations, it entered as a factor into | centric rectangles, of which the central one, 
the novel developments that were familiar to | and also an intermediate aos, was occupied 
Crusaders in the West, and carried along with | by four tanks; while it is probable that even 
them in their Eastern conquests. a large moat-surrounded area in which m7 
Pagan architecture—or Oriental, as we would | temple stands was at least occasionally turn 
rather call it—occupies the last book of the | into a lake. 
volume last published, and this is a veritable} Of the scale of the works we will speak at 
mine of new information quite worthy of the|sently. Of their execution we read,—their oun 
number of pages devoted to it. are built of large stones, without cement, an! 
Saracenic, Eastern and Western,—and it is | so beautifully fitted that it is difficult to detect 
Oriental even in Sicily and Spain, occupies the|the joints between two stones; hence some 
first book of this part ; followed by Persia, India, | pillars have been mistakenly described as mone 
Hindu architecture, Indian Saracenic,—a section | liths, and junctions cannot be detected even 12 
of the highest artistic value,—Naga architecture, | flaw-declaring photographs, until their knowa 
of which more is to be said, China, and, lastly, | places are pointed out. aye 
Mexico and Peru. To masonry worthy of the best Hellenic times 
This it is, indeed, to— is added the Hellenic characteristic, om —. 
z ; : a proper arch nor vault is employed through’” 
Survey tar Surll tious Chine te ura” the buildings, but pure trabeation or the Pela 
; arch of projecting stones always. Still further, 
Panting space, so far as a reviewer can command | the architectural members and details are 80 dis- 
it, if not time, must toil after such a contem- | tinctly pronounced that an interpreter of architec: 
plative philosopher in vain; sit we down and | tural language will no more doubt their derivation 
breathe and make some more special note of| from Greek and Romanized Greek models than 
certain “things of fame that do renown” the| a philologist doubts the historical depend=nc? 








The History in the volumes that number 1 





regions we have been carried over. The review | Portuguese and Latin. The pillars, 
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though they be, have proportions of diameter, 
diminution, height, and spacing, that are as 
characteristic of such derivation as their details 
of base with its plinth, capital and abacus, and 
distribution, as well as details, of epistylia. The 
pillars are surmounted by a very proper archi- 
trave, a frieze, which within the temple receives 
elaborate sculpture, and a cornice, of which 
infinite rows and repetitions of seven-headed 
serpents only take us from Greeee to remind of 
the cornices of disk-crowned asps in Eyypt. 
To the wood-cuts, which reproduce photography 
with delicate veracity, it must be left to spare 
farther description.* Let a few words be given 
to the extent of the remains. The rectangular 
walled enclosure of the temple measures 1,080 
yards by 1,100 yards, and is surrounded by a 
moat 230 yards wide, which completes an outer 
rectangle of nearly an English mile each way. 
A splendid causeway across the western moat, 
adorned by pillars on either side, leads to the 
great gateway, itself a structure of five stories 
in height, and having, with its wings included, 
a fagade of 600 ft. Beyond, a second raised 
causeway 370 yards long, leads te a cruciform 
platform, in front of the proper temple. “ Phe 
temple itself consists of three enclosures, one 
within the other, each raised from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
above the level of that outside it, so as to give 
the whole a pyramidal form. The outer enclo- 
sure measures 570 ft. by 650 ft.” To this we 
must confine ourselves,—it hes three portals on 
each face, adorned with towers, and externally 
is surrounded entirely by double open galleries or 
verandahs, more exactly peristyles. These have 
very much the relative proportion of a nave and 
aisle, the wider, 10} ft., being next the wall. 





The inner and larger pillars have elegant capitals, | 


but no base. A design is carved on the flat at | when these are slight with the theory that it is 


WANT OF HARBOURAGE AT NAPLES. 


Tue Bay of Naples is famous for its beauty. 
Second only, in the opinion of most who have 
had the opportunity of making the comparison, 
to the Golden Horn, when the domes of 
Constantinople first rise to view, its shores are 
the very cradle of classic romance, and of 
history more marvellous than fable. The syren’s 
rocks recall the voyage of Ulysses, and the 
precipitous bluff of the “ Salto di Tiberio” 
awakens the imagination to the truth, how little 
effect the lapse of eighteen centuries has had on 
the physical features of the landseape. The 
figures, the dress, the craft, of the sailors who 
navigate the bay are all alike things of the past. 
Except by theoccasional presenceof some Catholic 
emblem amid the quaint pagan representations 
painted as amulets on the prow, a marinaio 
boat on the bay of Naples might be a vessel 
either of the present day, or of one, two, or 
three thousand years ago. Basking in the sun 
sosoon as their nets are drawn or their boats 
run on shore, the lazzaroni eat, and chatter, and 
slumber, beneath the very shadow of the canopy 
of smoke which escapes from the crater of 
Vesuvius, and denotes the constant activity, and 
the very close neighbourhood, of the mysterious 
subterranean fire. The giant moves at times, 
throws forth furlongs of red hot lava, showers of 
scoriz, or clouds of fine ashes, obscuring the sky 
with a darkness more impenetrable than that of 
night, and which has been known to speed over 
the narrow peninsula and reach the Adriatic 
coast within less than two hours from the time 
that the eruption took place. Sharp shocks of 
earthquakes are not rare, and although the 
people of Naples are wont to console themselves 
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420,000 inhabitants, was constructed by Charles 
of Anjou, the first of the Angevin kings, who 
died in 1285. The people who look to Naples as 
their emporium and their harbour have been 
hitherto content with the arrangements planned 
by a monarch in the thirteenth century. Not 
content, perhaps—content is not a southern 
virtue,—but passive and acquiescent; talking 
incessantly about the want of a port ; debating 
whether it were better to enlarge the old one or 
to construct a new one; expatiating on the 
magnitude attained by the city, on the require- 
ments of its commerce, on the unsafety of the 
anchorage, and on the ample return which would 
be ensured on the capital invested in docks and 
piers; but doing nothing but talk; and, unfor- 
tunately, the Sirocco is not to be lulled by conver- 
sation, even when carried on with such gesticu- 
latory violence as to leave the talkers no energy 
and no time to do anything but chatter. 

So deficient is the accommodation afforded by 
the moles of Naples, and so exposed is the 
anchorage, that English ships of war, when at 
anchor in the bay, are accustomed to get up 
steam and stand out to sea when the wind gets 
up. From Civita Vecchia, itself an inaccessible 
port, round to the very heel of the boot, to 
Otranto and Gallipoli, there is not a single point 
of shelter. We have just seem what occurs at 
Naples. Amalfi, once the rival of Venice, is now 
| reduced to a miserable village of a few scattered 
| houses perched on a precipitous cliff. Salerno, 
| the third city of the old Neapolitan kingdom, 
(has no quay, no pier, no protection from the 
| wind. The commerce of Italy can never thrive 
| or prosper while the shores of the peninsula are 

thus devoid of any sort of shelter for sea-going 
| or even for coasting craft. 
One effect, we doubt not, the storm has 





the lower part, and an incised ornament carried | only a disturbance of the volcano, and not areal already had. It has set all the tongues of Naples 


up the edge of the shafts; this is the case also 
with the outer pillar, which has base and plinth. 
Of such pillars there are 400 or 500; and we 
have not yet penetrated to the temple, where 
there are hundreds more. Moreover, the walls 
of the colonnade are sculptured, to the full 
length of some 2,000 ft. from top to bottom, and 
Mr. Fergusson estimates the number of men 
and animals represented from 18,000 to 20,000. 
His authority is the photographical collection of | 
Mr. J. Thomson, to whom the revelation of 
these details is due. Numerous female statues 
appear on the pilasters, but no male; and as a 
last analogy we remember the caryatides of the 
Erectheum, where the Attic priestess tended the 
sacred serpent, of which Herodotus has so much 
to tell, and that is seen in the graceful bas- 
relief coiled round Minerva herself, and feeding 
from her hand. 

There is a parallel appearance of quasi-Classic 
forms on Indian ground, comparatively insignifi- 
cant in extent, in Cashmere, much nearer their 
orizinal seat ; but they are here employed with 
some faculty of adaptation, it is true, but with 
inferior taste, and seem to have been propagated 
from a baser stock, reminding of the degenerate 
style of a Roman Christian sarcophagus, or the 
bride’s silver toilet set of the Blacas collection. 

Farther suggestions and elucidations will be 
found in the beok ; it is enough here to have ad- 
verted to an example of the strange power of 
diffusion in architectural ideas, and to the task 
which is set by. its indications for the interpre- 
ters of language and literature to work out. The 
astonishing discoveries in Siam recently ex- 
tracted in the Builder, announce that we are not 
yet at the end of our wonder or our history. 
For the rest,—of the snake-worshippers and their 
repulsive superstition, the world, no doubt, is 
well rid, so far as it is rid; yet it must be with 
& certain respect that we regard their strenuous 
resolution, and, indeed, success in making archi- 
tecture with its accessories an exponent of their 
purposes and sentiments. Wherever the ele- 
ments of their architecture came from, and by 
whatever road, they made it speak their own 
language, express their own thoughts, and spared 
neither labour nor expense in the endeavour ; 
and so, though the thoughts may have been 
little worth, the dignity of the parpose remains. 
Our own civilization, which we hope relies on a 
sounder vitality, and boasts above all things to 
be rapidly and continuously progressive, may not 
disdain to emulate even Cambodians in prosecu- 
tion of a mighty work, by developing both plan 
and elevations in subjection no less to purpose 
and to technical art, than to the most original 
characteristics and definite expression of the 
current time. 








* See p. 224. 


earthquake, the movement at times causes suffi- | 


cient terror to keep the whole population for 
three nights in the streets, and to crowd every 
church with the suppliants of St. Januarius. 
For people who are exposed to the danger of 
volcanic eruption, and to the still more fearful 
peril of earthquakes,—people who live between 
the buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
and the ruins of Cum, Posilippo, and Baiw,—it 
might be thought that the feminine fury of the 
angry Mediterranean would have but little terror. 
The reverse, however, isthe fact. Socalm is the 
usual surface of the bay, that a very slight rise 
in the wind is sufficient to drive, or to keep, the 
mariners ashore. A steady Sirocco, the damp 
southern wind which blows most roughly over the 
bay, prevents both fishing and the daily pas- 


senger and parcel traffic which is carried on by | 


open boats. The steamers lie snug at the pier if 
@ water-spout is sighted. For a people who, in 
the hot weather, are semi-aquatic in their habits, 
it is wonderful to note how afraid the Neapolitans 
are of the sea. 

It has just given them good cause for alarm. 
On the 16th and 17th of January, a hurricane, 
such as has been hitherto unknown in those 
waters, swept over the Bay of Naples. Curiously 
enough, the very day had been predicted, pro- 
bably by the astrological almanac of Barba Nera, 
which has great popularity in Southern Italy, 
as the date of a great storm. An eye-witness 
gives a graphic description of the scene. The 
streets of Naples were in all the alarm, and pre- 
sented many of the features, of the wildest 
revolutionary times. Barricades of boats ar- 
rested the passengers; the troops were under 
arms, and, with the National Guard, patrolled 
around the shore. The Prefect, the Questor, 
and other authorities were all on the scene, 
helpless in presence of the storm. Thirty vessels 
were dashed together, or drifted on the shore, 
under the very eyes of the excited populace. 
The road that skirts the bay from the quay of 
the Custom-house, past the lofty brick tower of 
the church famous in the history of Masaniello, 
stretching towards Portici and Torre del Greco, 
was covered with oranges, caruba, grain, and 
other portions of the cargoes of the driving and 
foundering craft. Nothing could be done to 
arrest the disaster. Authorities and people, 
seamen and landsmen, could only look on in 
helpless dismay at the fury of the storm. 

It is true that the hurricane now recorded 
is exceptional in its violence ; but the damage 
exceeds in degree only that which occurs from 
time to time with no inconsiderable frequency. 
While Europe, for good or for evil, has been 
going so fast a-head, Naples has, in this respect, 
been out of Europe. Africa, it might almost be 
said, commences at the Tronto. It is hardly 


in motion, to the effect that now, at all events, 
| the construction of the port can be no longer 
|delayed. Another result we venture to predict, 
and that is that before long it will blow some 
Italian deputation, bankers, deputies, projectors 
| of some kind, to our shores. So soon as the rise 
| which is now fitfally indicated by the commer- 
| cial barometer tends towards set fair, all sorts of 
|kind and loving court will be addressed by 
| foreign suitors to our disengaged English capi- 
|tal. We have before referred to the subject of 
foreign investments. We are far from wishing to 
say that at all times, and under all conditions, 
such investments are undesirable. Many projects 
of foreign enterprise might, if properly handled, 
prove highly remunerative. Bat certain pre- 
cautions are absolutely necessary, precau- 
tions the importance of which has been learned 
jby English capitalists at the cost of tens 
of thousands of pounds. The first idea of a 
foreign concessionnaire is to obtain Hnglish 
capital to work his concession. For that pur- 
pose nothing that is fair and tempting, as far as 
promises,are concerned, will be withheld. But 
when the capital is once obtained the tables are 
turned. If we say that Hnglish engineers or 
English architects, who are eagerly consulted, 
and, in the first instance, obsequiously deferred 
to, are apt, somewhat later in the day, to drift 
into the condition of the tulchan bishops in 
Scotland, or to feel that they have been used as 
the handle of a pump, neglected so soon as water 
has been drawn, we fear that neither the en- 
gineer of the Cavour Canal, nor the engineer of 
the Brindisi Railway, will be disposed to contra- 
dict us. We do not wish to make invidious re- 
marks,—to blame individuals for the result of 
centuries of misrule, and for the evil inheritance 
left by political and sacerdotal tyranny. Bat, 
be the fault their own or not, our Italian neigh- 
bours have not yet learned that honesty is the 
best policy ; in fact, that old-fashioned virtue is 
regarded as senile and out of date. 

The sole conditions, chen, under which either 
a port for Naples or any other of the numerous 
public works which Italy so sorely needs can be 
aided by English capital without risk amountiny 
almost to certainty of loss, are these :—The con- 
cession, charter, or grant from the Government, 
under which any such enterprise is to be carried 
out, must be originally made to English subjects 
alone, in their own names, and without any pro- 
vision as to their merging any of their inter- 
national righta in accepting the grant. Any 
association of native capitalists or shareholders 
must come in as subservient to the English con- 
stitution of the society. An English engineer or 
architect must have absolute control of the 
works. Any munigipal or local grants that may 
be requisite for carrying out the scheme must be 
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directors of the company shall have no requisite 
official relations excepting with the minister of 
public works. Finally, considering the present 
state of Italian credit, the price of rente, and 
the little hope that even so able a financier as 
Signor Scialoia, one of the ablest and most 
upright men in Italy, held out of cutting down 
the greedy array of officials that are eating 
away the very entrails of the country, we should 
recommend that no Government guarantee be 
asked for, unless it takes the form of a grant of 
land, but that such security as to the right of 
imposing rates and tolls, and the mode of collect- 
ing them by the officers of the company, as may 
insure the permanence of the income earned by 
the expenditure incurred, be substituted for a 
State guarantee. 

Under conditions such as these, openly and 
fairly stated in principle, and embodied in an 
agreement to be approved by an English lawyer 
acquainted with foreign law, we have no doubt 
that a fair and remunerative return might be 
derived from the investment of English capital 
in a Neapolitan port, mole, and docks, or from 
other similar undertakings. It is possible that 
other conditions would become necessary under 
special circumstances, but no one of the guaran- 
tees we have named can be disregarded with 
safety. Englishmen will be assured that it is 
the same thing to purchase a foreign concession 
and to receive one direct from a foreign Govern- 
ment. Englishmen who have tried know the 
difference, and bitterly to their cost have they 
acquired the experience. Foreign engineers, we 
shall be told, must know the resources of their 
own country, the run of prices, the rate of 
wages, the quantities of several kinds of work, 
far more accurately than a stranger can be 
expected to do. The estimates of such foreign 
engineers—foreign, that is, to us Englishmen, 
—nutive, and often wide awake in their own 
country—are therefore proposed as the basis of 
a contract. Any error in such estimates can be 
easily rectified. How such rectifications take 
place, there are men in London who would 
gladly have paid many thousands never to have 
learned by experience. In a word, if anything 
is left open, anything uncertain, anything to be 


HEALTH OF LIVERPOOL IN 1866.* 


WE were recently enabled by the publication 
of the Registrar General’s Annual Summary of 
the Births and Deaths in London in 1866, to 
review the result of the ravages of cholera in the 
metropolis last year. Dr. W. S. Trench, the 
Medical Officer of Health for the borough of 
Liverpool, has just published an able and com- 
prehensive report of the health of that town in 
1866, and having naturaliy devoted a very con- 
siderable portion to the origin, progress, and 
decline of that epidemic in the borough, we are 
thus afforded the means of comparing the 
loss of life sustained from cholera in the two 
largest towns of England and Wales, which toge- 
ther contributed in the year 7,359 deaths, or 
more than half the total number referred to this 
cause throughout the country. 

Liverpool has long enjoyed an unenviable 
notoriety among the large towns of the United 
Kingdom for an excessive rate of mortality, and 
consequent waste of life and energy ; for a high 
death-rate is by no means the sole consequence 
of a disregard of those laws, only now beginning 
to be generally understood, which govern the 
public health. It has been calculated that there 
are at least five sick persons to every death ; and 
sickness among the poor and labouriug classes, 
the principal sufferers in an unhealthy town, not 
only produces poverty and swells the rates, but 
removes from the arena of activity the very 
sinews of our commercial prosperity. In Liver- 
pool, in the year 1865, when the births registered 
within the borough exceeded the deaths by 2,077, 
the death-rate was 36-4 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, or 92 per 1,000 above the average rate in 
eleven large towns of the United Kingdom, with 
an aggregate population of above five and a half 
millions. During 1866 a still more disastrous 
mortality prevailed; Dr. Trench’s report shows 
that 19,099 births and 20,198 deaths were, during 
the last year, registered within the borough of | 
Liverpool; this gives an actual loss of popula- | 
tion in the year, by excess of deaths over births, 
of 1,099. The annual death-rate to 1,000 per- 
sons living was 41°7, whereas the average rate 
in thirteen large towns of the United Kingdom 





rectified,—if any legally requisite formality 
is left at the charge of the concessionnaire,— | 
if there be any hole at which to creep out, | 
we do equal justice to Italian astuteness and | 
to English blundering good iaith in saying 
that loss more or less heavy will be the 
result. Our countrymen have a fertile country 
before them, the soil is virgin, the crops will be 
large; they will be asked to settle, to plough 
and to sow, they will haveevery facility afforded 
them for so doing—there is every rational 
probability that the crops will be large—the 
great point to make sure is, that they shall reap 
themselves, that they shall garner themselves, 
and that they shall keep the key of the barn. 
They will require early risers and sharp watch- 
dogs to do this. It is to be done, and, more 
than that, unless it is done we see no prospect of 
such a development of the great natural advan- 
tages of Italy as can alone prevent national 
bankruptcy, and, perhaps, the return of Southern 
Italy to a state of barbarous anarchy ; but to do 
it well will require some of the hard-earned 
experience of the burnt dog who dreads the fire. 

When the majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
voted for the imposition of an income-tax on 
the foreign holders of Italian rente, in spite of 
the most precise and solemn compact to the 
contrary, in virtue of which that rente was 
issued; when they did this on the express plea 
that it was for the advantage of Italy to tax 
foreigners, it is not the fact that in the Senate 
there was found a majority of members suffi- 
ciently honest or sufficiently long-sighted to 
negative the iniquitous vote of the popular 
Chamber that will satisfy the prudent English 
investor. It is not without some good reason 
that people are not tempted by the very large 
return that a purchase of Italian rente at the 
present price seems to promise. The wisest of 
the Italian ministers are aware of these rocks 
a-head ; but if this wisdom has descended very 
far in the innumerable grades of the official hier- 
archy it has made better speed than would have 
been expected. Sooner or later, no doubt, it 
will become evident that it is very costly to be 
unreliable. The sooner the Italians arrive at 
this conclusion the better for themselves and for 
all who have to do with them. Until such is the 
case, the best service that Englishmen can render 
to the Peninsula, in any commercial dealings 
with its natives, is to keep them ont of the way 





of temptation. 


for the year was only 28°6, showing an excess of 
13:1 per 1,000 upon the average death-rate in 
more than six millions of our largest town popu- 
lations. 

Dr. Trench, in a note to the opening of his 
report, dwells at some length upon what he 
styles “the manifest unreliableness of the births’ 
record,” with a view, in some measure, to ac- 
count for the balance of deaths over births in 
Liverpool during 1866. This charge has often 
before been made against the completeness of 
our record of births, and there is little doubt 
but that through the want of a compulsory 
clause in the Registration Act for England, a 
certain number of births, more especially of 
illegitimate children, do escape the vigilance of 
the local registrars. The number of omitted 
entries has been at times largely exaggerated to 
serve the purpose of partizan statisticians, but, 
on the most trustworthy authority, it is esti- 
mated that the births which escape registration do 
not now exceed two or three percent. of those duly 
recorded. The very fact that the general birth- 
rate of England is largely in excess of that in 
almost any other European nation, is alone strong 
evidence against any serious default; and the 
remarkable manner in which the birth-rate in 
our large towns (where the principal omission 
is supposed to take plece) exceeds that of the 
rural districts, may also be taken as some proof 
of the correctness of our recorded numbers. Dr. 
Trench urges the fact of the large proportion of 
Roman Catholic residents in Liverpool, prin- 
cipally composed of the lower class of Irish, as a 
special reason for the “unreliableness”’ of the 
record of births in Liverpool; the priestly in- 
fluence upon this class of persons may militate 
against the complete civil registration of births, 
but the charge is unsupported by satisfactory 
evidence, and although all must agree with Dr. 
Trench when he advocates a compulsory clause 
in the Registration Act, we cannot take for 
granted, that even in large towns generally, or 
in Liverpool in particular, any large propor- 
tion of the births is omitted from registration ; 
the registrars in town districts, themselves most 
valuable witnesses in this matter, have often ex- 
pressed their belief that very few escape them. 
That the record of births in Liverpool during 
1866, should have been more incomplete than in 


* Report of the Health of Liverpool in the year 1868, 
by W.8. Trench, esq., M.D., Medical Officer of Health 








former years, and thus have accounted to ever 
so small an extent, for the excess of deaths ove, 
births, is a thoroughly untenable argument. The 
birth-rate in Liverpool in 1866 was 39-4 
1,000, or 2'5 above the average rate in the 
thirteen towns, and higher than those 
which prevailed in London,  Birming. 
ham, and several other towns in the list ; it was 
however, somewhat below the rate in 1865, a 
was the case in nearly all the other towns, 

Cholera having been severely epidemic in bot) 
London and Liverpool last year, the fatality of 
this disease will not account for the large excess 
of mortality in Liverpool. Diseases of a zymotic 
character caused 7,720 deaths, or 15:9 per 
1,000 persons living, whereas the number jn 
London gave a rate of only 7°8, or less than 
half; those diseases affecting the respiratory 
organs, and including phthisis, were fatal ip 
4,983 cases in Liverpool, or at the rate of 10-3 
per 1,000, while in London the mortality from 
the same causes was only 7°4. These two groups 
of diseases, therefore, account for 11 per 1,000, 
of the excess of 15:2 in the death-rate of Liver. 
pool over that of London during last year; the 
rest of the excess being spread over the other 
classes of diseases, from which resulted the 
remaining 7,495 deaths. The number of deaths 
from the various zymotic diseases forms the 
most accurate gauge for estimating the compara- 
tive sanitary condition of a town ; but all other 
causes of death are invariably affected more or 
less by those unfavourable conditions of the 
public health which favour the ravages of 
epidemics, and by lowering the general tone of 
the human frame, render it @ more easy prey to 
the infinite variety of diseases to which it is 
liable. Space will not admit of our here 
examining in detail the results of any but one 
class of diseases dealt with in Dr. Trench’s 
Report ; we naturally choose the zymotic as 
affording the best index of that sanitary condi- 
tion of so 1 a portion of Liverpool, which 
has long made that town notorious for its ex- 
cessive mortality. 

Of the 7,720 deaths which were last year 
referred in Liverpool to all classes of zymotic 
diseases, 1,782 resulted from cholera, 1,523 from 
typhus, 1,145 from diarrhoea, 991 from whooping- 
cough, 986 from scarlatina, 641 from measles, 
and 102 from small-pox. Of the two first of 
these diseases we shall speak presently; the 
deaths from diarrhoea scarcely exceeded those in 
the previous year, but the nearly a thousand 
deaths each from whooping-cough and scarlatina 
had been only 187 and 506 respectively in 1865 ; 
both these diseases were more or less epidemic 
throughout 1866, and whooping-cough was twice, 
and scarlatina three times as fatal, in proportion 
to population, in Liverpool, as they were in 
London. The 641 deaths from measles were 
nearly double the number returned in the 
previous year ; but the fatal cases of small-pox 
had fallen from 459 in 1865 to 102 in 1866. — 
The most interesting, and at the same time 
the most valuable, portion of Dr. Trench’s compre- 
hensive report deals with thé ravages of typhus 
and cholera, their origin, rise, and decline ; and, 
for local purposes, invaluably definite informa- 
tion is given as to the localities, streets, courts, 
houses, and even the very numbers of the houses, 
in which these diseases were most fatal. Here we 
can only touch upon a few of the more general 
features in his graphic description, which are 
useful in their application to the case of other 
large towns, which, from defective sanitary 
arrangements, have suffered from, or are liable 
to, the ravages of similar epidemics. We learn 
from the report that typhus has been constantly 
epidemic in Liverpool during the past five years 
among the over-crowded and indigent a. 
From the Ist of January, 1862, to the end . 
December, 1866, it destroyed 7,620 persons, © 
which considerably more than half were between 
the ages of twenty and fifty, and, “ therefore, " 
all probability the parents, props, and bread- 
winners of families.” This gives us some idea 
of the amount of poverty, distress, and suffering 
which the actual deaths from typhus must have 
entailed upon the labouring population of this 
town, without taking into account the losses 
sustained by those families whose main support, 
although attacked by the disease and rend 
helpless for weeks or months, eventually Te 
covered. Dr. Trench appears to have over 
estimated the number of attacked, when be 
places them at ten times the number of deaths; 
but this does not essentially weaken his picture 
of the destitution arising from the ravages © 
typhus during the past five years. In the report 
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success, to attribute the fatality of the disease 
in some measure to the commercial distress 
arising from the cotton famine, and indirectly 
from the civil war in America. Doubtless, any- 
thing which tends to lower the wages of the 
labouring classes, by impoverishing their diet 
and clothing, renders them more liable to the 
inroads of an epidemic, which their crowded and 
unhealthy dwellings at all times unfit them to 
rebut. The 1,523 deaths from typhus in 1866, 
although 461 above the corrected average of the 
previous ten years, were 815 less than the 
number in 1865. In 1862, the first year of the 
epidemic, the deaths from typhus were only 730; 
this increased to 1,304 in 1863, 1,774 in 1864, 
and 2,338 in 1865. The 1,523 deaths during 
last year give a death-rate from this cause alone 
of 3:1 per 1,000, whereas in London it was only 
“9 per 1,000. In support of the theory that the 
“epidemic causation of typhus is invariably to 
be found in the debased and indigent condition 
of the people,” Dr. Trench gives the following 
significant facts:—of the 1,523 deaths from 
typhus in 1866, 1,433 occurred among that class 
of families dependent for their subsistence upon 
weekly wages, while of the remaining 90, 66 
were of the families of master tradesmen, and 
only 24 of the mercantile and professional class. 
With regard to the localities which have during 
recent years suffered from typhus, it is remarked 
that there is a “wonderful unvarying identity 
in the districts, blocks, and streets forming the 
fever districts.” 
We must now briefly notice the epidemic of 
cholera in Liverpool, which broke out almost 
simultaneously with that in London, and was of 
very similar duration. It resulted in a loss of 
1,782 deaths, or 3°7 per 1,000 persons living ; 
the 5,577 deaths in London did not exceed the 
rate of 1‘8 per 1,000. The disease, therefore, in 
proportion to population, was more than doubly 
as fatal in Liverpool as in London. In May the 
outbreak of cholera on board the Helvetia and 
other emigrant ships, mostly German, in the 
port of Liverpool, filled the country with well- 
grounded alarm, lest the disease should take 
root in a town which the fatality of typhus 
proved to be in but too favourable a condition 
for its reception. Singularly, however, no case 
of epidemic cholera occurred among the towns- 
people by contagion from these ships ; and from 
the 28th of May, when the Helvetia finally left 
our shores, to the end of June, although a few 
deaths were returned as cholera, Dr. Trench con- 
vinced himself that none of them presented the 
true features of the virulent Asiatic cholera, but 
mostly resulted from coarse and improper feeding. 
In one of the worst of these sporadic cases the de- 
ceased, a girl of 16, had, at a post-funereal supper, 
partaken heartily of “ale, pork, perriwinkles, and 
greens.” On Sunday, the lst of July, at No. 2 
Court, Bisham-street, occurred the death which 
Dr. Trench believes to have been the first of the 
real epidemic. Of the locality he says,—“ It is 
one only too well known to the sanitary officers, 
being inhabited by the lowest of the Irish popu- 
lation, and situated in what may be justly de- 
scribed as the chief fever district of the parish. 
The court itself contained three straight up-and- 
down houses and one open midden. It was alto- 
gether so close, confined, and unfit for human 
habitation, that the grand jury had, in July, 
1865, confirmed my presentment, and ordered 
the demolition of two of the houses, and the con- 
version of the common cesspool intoa water-closet, 
and thereonly awaited some legal or other formali- 
ties, to have the order carried into effect.” The 
houses were, however, reserved to form the nest 
in which was hatched the cholera epidemic of 
1866 in Liverpool. Fally estimating the alarm- 
ing consequences of contagion from a death 
bearing evidence of the worst cholera type 
in such a locality, Dr. Trench, as medical officer, 
and the relieving officers, used all their efforts to 
induce the relatives and friends of the deceased 
to allowthe body to be buried forthwith; but they 
insisted upon keeping it until Tuesday morning, 
in order that a barbarous, and in crowded neigh- 
bourhoods a highly dangerous, relic of the cus- 
toms of the Irish peasantry might be carried 
out. A wake was held on the Monday night, 
during which scores of persons smoked and 
drank, and many slept a drunken sleep in the 
room with the corpse. Is it a matter for as- 
tonishment that, before the end of the month, 
48 persons “ died from cholera within a radius of 
150 yards from the court which had been the 
scene of the ill-timed revelry?’ Such was the 
beginning of the cholera in Liverpool. In the 


their maximum, 193, in the last week of August, 
from which time, with some fluctuations, they 
declined until the middle of November, when 
the epidemic may be said to have ceased. The 
ravages of the disease were, as a rule, confined 
“to the lowest, dirtiest, most crowded, and most 
squalid streets of the borough.” Of the 1782 
deaths, 754 occurred in court houses and 910 in 
houses of streets where the families are, from 
occupation and social relations, in intimate com- 
munication with the residents of courts. The 
conclusions arrived at from the results of the 
cholera epidemic in London in 1849 were borne 
out in Liverpool last year, as all the streets in 
which the disease was most fatal are situated on 
the low-lying ground. 

Much valuable information is contained in the 
report upon the subject of contagion. One fact 
alone, however, can find space here. During the 
epidemic no medical man, clergyman, or priest 
of the borough appears to have died from the 
disease, although Dr. Trench bears witness to 
the unflinching and zealous manner in which all 


right over the adjoining property beyond 6 ft. 
on the other side of the boundary. A further 
investigation as to the measurement of vbstruc- 
tion occurred on the 19th of November. The 
whole subject was referred to a committee, to 
consider whether advantage could not be taken 
of the proposed Bill for the amendment of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, now under considera- 
tion by the Metropolitan Board of Works, so as 
to promote an equitable and less vexatious and 
expensive mode of adjusting the relative claims 
of owners on these points. 

It appeared to the members that, inasmuch as 
such questions involved the rights of two par- 
ties in respect of light and air, in the same 
manner as those in regard to party-walls, pro- 
vided for in Section III. of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, so a like series of clauses, mutctis 
mutandis, would considerably facilitate the 
settlement of light and air questions. 

The committee had several meetings, and, 
with the advice of Mr. Ouvry, the honorary 
solicitor, submitted a series of clauses for a new 





three classes performed their duties in visiting | 
the sufferers. With regard to the water supply | 
of Liverpool it is stated to be free from “ every 
possible source of sewer contamination ;” and, | 
although the supply of water to the houses is | 
not constant, it appears to form a favourable | 
contrast to the miserable scantiness of that in | 
many parts of London. 

On the whole, Dr. Trench’s Report is a valn- | 
able contribution to sanitary literature, and that | 
part relating to the cholera epidemic in Liver- | 
pool, is the most complete and exhaustive history 
of a local visitation which has come under our 
notice. The value of such a mass of informa- 
tion for the use of the local authorities cannot 
be over-estimated. Want of knowledge of those 
neighbourhoods which have year by year steadily | 
contributed to the excess of mortality in Liver- | 


! 





pool, and of the exact conditions which are most | 
fatal to the health of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of those localities, can no longer afford any excuse | 
for the delay in carrying out those wholesome | 
reforms which are necessary, before the death- | 
rate in Liverpool can be reduced even to the | 
still too high level of the rates in other large | 
towns. 
It is gratifying to observe from the Registrar. | 
General’s weekly returns, that since the be- 
ginning of the present year the health of Liver- | 
pool bears favourable comparison with that of 





section in the newly-proposed Metropolitan 
Building Act. It ran as follows :— 


“ Light and Air, 


1, In the construction of the following provisions 
relating to light and air, the owner proposing to rebulid, 
add to, or alter his premises, shall be called the building 
owner ; and the owner of any premises whose legal right 
as to light and air may be affected by such rebuilding, 


| addition, or alteration, shall be called the neighbouring 


owner, 
Rights of Building and Neighbouring Owners. 

1. The building owner shall, before commencing the 
building, give notice in writing of his intention to any 
neighbouring owner whose rights of light and air shall or 
may be liable to be affected by the proposed building, and 
such notice shall be accompanied with a pan and eleva- 
tion of the proposed building, drawn to a clear and intel- 
ligible scale, with the necessary measurements and 
dimensions figured thereon. 

2. A neighbouring owner, who apprehends that any 
building proposed to be erected by the building owner 
will interfere with his legal right to light and air, shall 
give notice in writing to such buil¢ing owner that he 
objects to the proposed building, and stating the grounds 
of his objection. 

3. In the event of any such notice being given on either 
side, a difference sb, be considered to have arisen 
between the building owner ana the neighbouring owner, 
and the effect of the notice shall be to suspend any such 
erection, alteration, or addition, and no proceedings at 
law or in equity shall be commenced pending the reference 
hereinafter mentioned. 

4. Unless the parties in difference shall concur in the 
sppointment of one surveyor, they shall each, within one 
week after the giving and receiving of such notice, 
appoint a surveyor ; and the two surveyors so appoin 
shall, within one week after their appointment, select a 











the same period in recent years. In the past third surveyor; and such one surveyor, or such three sur- 
eleven weeks of the current quarter, the death. | pesca arbre ar = + vem er ec power to determine 
rate in the town has averaged only 33°5 per 1,000, 5. if either party to the difference makes a default in 
against 44°7,and 40°6,in the corresponding eleven | appointing a surveyor within the time aforesaid, the 
weeks of 1866 and 1865. Moreover, the deaths | sn Peet, defen — appointment in the place of the 
from typhus, which had been 649, and 543, in | - 6. If the two surveyors so appointed shall not, within 
the first eleven weeks of 1865, and 1866, have not | the tims aforesaid, agree as to the appointment of the 
exceeded 155, in the same number of weeks + ye ee Sag 3. a or — 7 —— by 
: : etropoli om rks, rman 
which ended Saturday, the 16th inst. It may,| tne poof forthe time eolng. 
therefore, be hoped that the epidemic of typhus, 7. Such one surveyor, or such three surveyors, or any 
which has raged in Liverpool with more or less two of them, shall make his or their award within one 


severity for five years, is now dying out, and | month next after the appointment of such one a 


that the year 1867 may prove the first of af or within one month after the appointment of such 
series in which the rate of mortality in this town 
will gradually decline more nearly to the healthy 
standard for town districts. 








ON LEGAL QUESTIONS OF LIGHT AND 
AIR TO BUILDINGS. 


WE have on various occasions and in a recent 
number alluded to this very important and in- 
volved subject, which appears to call for some 
legislative interference, both as a question of law 
and procedure. In regard to law, the matter 
seems not likely just now to receive modifica- 
tion, after the opposition made by the Attorney- 
General to Mr. Goldney’s motion in the House of 
Commons; but we see no reason why the present 
vexatious and expensive mode of procedure might 
not be prevented by a course which would not 
interfere with the legal rights of parties. — 

Last year Professor Kerr drew the attention of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to the 
subject, and set forth a diagram by which he 
proposed to show geometrically the extent to 
which light might be affected in the erection of 
any object intercepting it. Professor Donaldson, 
at a subsequent meeting read a paper on “ The 
Practice of Architects and the Law of the Land 
in respect to Easements of Light and Air,” 
citing all the judgments recently delivered in the 
Courts of Law. He also mentioned the French 
regulations, which give no right to an owner of 





k : urred, 
week ending the 7th of July, 11 deaths occ | boundary of his ground at the back, nor any 


and the numbers rose rapidly till they reached 


roperty to build nearer than 6 ft. from the 


| surveyor as the case may be. 

8. Such award shall determine such of the following 
questions as the circumstances of the case may render 
necessary, Viz. :— 

1, Whether the works of the building owner will 
or will not injuriously affect the light and air of 
the neighbouring owner. 

2. Whether the works of the building owner can be 
so modified in point of construction, as to pre- 
vent any such injurious effect; or whether it 
may partly be so modified, and partly compen- 
sated by a money payment. 

3. Whether the injurious effect can be wholly com- 
pensated by pecuniary damages, and if so, the 

t of ex tion 


¥ 





9. The award shall be taken up by the building owner 
within one week after notice that the same has been made, 
and such award shall be conclusive unless within fourteen 
days after the delivery of the award either party shall 
give notice to the other of them that he is dissatisfied with 
and intends to appeal therefrom. ‘ 

10, If such notice be given, the parties shall be remitted 
to their original rights, both at law and in equity, but in 
any proceeding either at law or in equity, such award 
may be given in evidence; and if the result of any pro- 
ceedings, either at law or in equity, shall be to confirm 
the decision made by the award, the party appellant shall 
bear the whole costs of the proceedings. 

11. The costs of the award shall, unless thereby other- 


wise directed, be borne by the building owner.” 


These were forwarded to Sir John Thwaites, 
the chairman of the Metropolitan Board, and by 
him submitted to the committee who had under 
consideration the amendment of the Building 
Act. They “arrived at the conclusion that, as 
the question of light and air is one of common 
law, any attempt to introduce special legislation 
in an Act intended to apply solely to the metro- 
polis would be sure to entail very strong oppo3l- 
tion in Parliament, and in all probability 





jeopardise the passing of the bill.” This deci- 
bsion of the committee is to be much regretted 
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eel 


and the grounds of refusal not to be understood ; 
for the Institute did not contemplate any altera- | 
tion in the common law of the question, nor the 

extension of the procedure beyond the metropo- 

litan jurisdiction. As the Metropolitan Board 

have such vast powers for the regulation of 

the metropolis, and such confidence is placed in 

them, it seems strange that they should shrink 

from responsibilities, and not attempt to settle 

the difficulties and perplexities of such cases 

by a modification of procedure, which would 

doubtless be approved both by lawyers and 

surveyors, who are the main parties now bene- 

fited, as well as puzzled, by the proceedings in 

Chancery and at common law as at present con- 

ducted. 








ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
ORNAMENT. 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, QUEEN-SQUARE, 


On Friday, the 22nd, Mr. Digby Wyatt ad- 
dressed a numerous assembly of the pupils and 
friends of this popular institution on this sub- 
ject (illustrating his observations throughout 
with graphical formule sketched at the time), 
and was listened to with the most earnest atten- 
tion. 
The following were the principal points of the 

:—The abuse of ornament was held to 
arise invariably either out of excess or poverty 
of design. As the only safe check upon the use 
of ornament, therefore, its nature and functions 
must be fully understood. The nobler the theme 
the nobler must be the class of beauty in which 
it should be cast. Ornament should not merely 
be attached, but should arise out of or suggest 
use and purpose. The artist should conceive 
all things, great or small, which he may 
design, in their complete state; for we find 
that with all good designers, and especially 
amongst the Chinese and Indians the com- 
plete subject presents itself to their view as 
a concrete idea. When we contemplate their 
productions we cannot fail to recognise that 
ornament is of the very essence of those pro- 
ductions, and cannot be detached from them. 
Ornament is either conventional or imitative ; 
but must in either case be borrowed from or 
founded upon nature. Conventional art is the 
result of education and observation of the ex- 
pression of abstract form during long ages from 
the dawn to the noonday of civilization. It is 
essentially dependent upon geometry and varia- 
tion of surfaces. Evidences of true principles of 
design are apparent in all the creations of na- 
ture, but varied in form, as in the butterfly, the 
strawberry, the fir cone, &. 

The lecturer mentioned with qualified approval 
Professor Semper’s work on the principles of 
design, and recommended strongly the carefal 
study of geometry, of which he elucidated many 
interesting problems ;—amongst others one he 
bad found in an old Spanish work on mensuration 
for sculpture and architecture, by Juan de Arphe 
y Villafane. In this the author gives the diagram 
of a circle the area of which, being intersected 
by seven lines mutually dependent, gives the 
division of the circumference into any number of 
parts for the ready construction of polygons and 
all their dominant angles. 

Mr. Wyatt then graphically sketched many of 
the elementary original forms under which orna- 
ment may be classed, with their combination in 
barmony and contrast; the principles which 
raled in the adoption of circular and square 
figures ; and the necessity of subordination and 
relief in their application, with more or less 
intensity of light and shade or tones of colour. 
He then rapidly glanced at the characteristic | 
and progressive development of the histerical 
styles of ornament. He first noted that of the 
Egyptians, as expressive of great stability ; and 
that, although ornament is most lavishly applied 
to all the surfaces of their edifices, yet, on the 
whole, a sense of repose predominates. Early 

Chinese art has very elementary, yet extremely 
interesting, forms. The direct reproduction of 
nature is a very late study of this remarkable 
people. The Indians, on the other hand, from the 
very earliest times, delighted in natural objects, 
mainly floral ; and possibly this predilection may 
have been derived, through Persia, from Nineveh. 
The Greeks in their earliest periods commenced 
with the most elementary formality and primi- 
tive rigidity, progressirg up to the most perfect 
forms of grace, harmony, and proportion, and 
ultimately attaining a most judicions union of 
the imitative with the conventional, and a com- 


from violent emotion and insipidity. The cha- 
racter of the ornament of the an oe —_ 
of t magnificence ; but in their application 
of ice features they departed from the 
simple severity of the Greeks, and erred in the 
right apprehension of the fanetion of forms. 
The late Roman and Byzantine styles evidently 
derived from the Persians new and vivifying 
sensations, and flourished, as it were, in a state 
of fermentation between the Classic and Gothic. 
New elementsof ornament arose among the Celtic 
and Scandinavian races, derived from the osier 
and knotted work ; until at length, influenced by 
religious sentiment, the generation of a new 
and living style was effected in the Middle 
Ages. It is difficult now to form an adequate 
conception of ornament as originally applied to 
Gothic buildings. They are merely ruined 
fragments of what once existed; but we may 
form, in studying the church of St. Francis, at 
Assisi, which is the one best architecturally 
preserved, and still of its gorgeous 
coloured embellishment,some idea of the elaborate 
ornamentation with which every part was fre- 
quently covered. The history of art, like that of 
nations, is a history of declensions and revivals, 
but never in the same shape,—periods of incuba- 
tion succeeded by periods of activity. Im the 
Italian revival the artists acquired a mastery of 
handling and drawing, which led them from great 
excellence at first into the wildest extravagances 
of ornament at last; and by letting the 
dexterity of the hand outstrip the restraining 
judgment of the brain, they at last wrought their 
own ruin. The great principles to be followed 
now should be rigid selection, but from no narrow 
field of observation and study; and the adop- 
tion of all that is beautiful in form, proportion, 
colour, and sentiment in nature (and for which 
the female mind has naturally the happiest 
instinct), and from the relics of the past, not 
without discrimination, but in obedience to 
rational laws, quickened by invention and tem- 
pered by experience, 








THE WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue fourth annual distribution of prizes at the 
West London School of Art, Great Portland- 
street, was made on the 20th inst. Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., who presided, said that 
he felt gratified in adverting tothe great success 
which had attended the school from the time of 
its first formation in very humble premises in 
Wells-street. He well recollected the small, 
inconvenient place in which the school was first 
started. Since then there had been a revolu- 
tion in art-schools in connexion with State aid, 
owing to a change in the Minutes of Council, by 
which less assistance was granted to these 
schools ; but still the West London School of 
Art had weathered through all the storms, and 
had waxed stronger and stronger day by day. 
This success had been achieved by the kind co- 
operation of the friends of the schools, one of 
whom (Mr. Peter Graham) he was glad to find 
present. He felt pleasure in recording that the 
school was now, in many respects, second to 
none. Of course, South Kensington stood first ; 
then Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool. There were only two got a greater number 
of prizes on the inspection of works sent to South 
Kensington, which were Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and only five schools sent a greater number to 
be examined. It was a most cheering fact that 
only two art-schools passed a greater number of 
students. These were South Kensington and 
Leeds. How was this? In the first place, the 
school had an able, zealous, energetic, and prac- 
tical committee; but the chief success of the 
school was due to a gentleman of talent, and of 
single-hearted devotion to the cause of art,—he 
meant Mr. Macdonald Clarke. System and in- 
spectors’ reports might have done much ; but 
the man who had the charge of the school was, 
after all, the one to whom they must chiefly look 
for ite ultimate success. 492 students had 
passed through the school in the past year 
with credit to themselves. He would look at 
art studies in two aspects: one was the prac- 
tical, business-like, money-making aspect; and 
the other was its moral value to those who were 
brought under its influence. The value of art 
studies could not be over-estimated, in whatever 
aspect we should regard them. It had been an 
old prejudice that Kngland was not an artistic 
nation, and there was good foundation for such 
a belief, for this country was absorbed in the 





bination of great repose and dignity, free alike 


pursuit of trade, to the almost total exclusion of 


everything else. Then, again, on the Continent 
art was fostered by artistic princes; whereas 
in England our system of self-governmen: 
sadly interfered with the development of 
art. The practical value of the West Loy. 
don School of Art was i 


Stoke, or even wood-carving like 

Wells. The district wanted a unity of concentra. 
tion which provincial towns possessed ; but stil} 
there were many secondary branches of mann. 
facture carried on requiring the assistance of the 
artistic faculty. There were such firms, for in. 
stance, as those of Jackson & Grabam, Huber, 
Crace, and many others, which required that 
high artistic taste should be devoted by those in 
their employ, and the students should therefore 
unite in endeavouring to give their district 4 
high character. He was glad to find they had 
success‘ully done so. The fact that only two 
other schools passed a higher number was con. 
clausive that hitherto the West London School 
had done well. It was most gratifying that 
whereas other schools only succeeded in passing 
one-half their students, their school had passed 
two-thirds. Mr. Hope concluded his speech by 
adverting to the moral effects of art studies in 
elevating the character, and by an earnest ex. 
hortation to the students to worthily use their 
talents for the benefit of their great country. 

The distribution of prizes then took place. 
In the National Competition of best works from 
the one hundred schools of art in the kingdom, 
the following students received awards :— 
Miss Monro: Bronze medal, for figure modelling. 
Charles Henry: Silver medal, for figure model- 
ling. Johm Pall: Prize of books for figure 
drawing. 

Three senior students of the school obtained 
silver medals at the Royal Academy last De- 
cember ; this being the largest number hitherto 
taken by any school of art, excepting the 
Lambeth School : and two students have, during 
the past year, qualified in the school for ai- 
mission, as students of the Royal Academy, and 
were admitted. 

Mr. Godwin, being called on, briefly addressed 
the students, urging the necessity for perse- 
verance, in order that practica] advantages might 
result. It was very easy to desire knowledge 
and skill,—to wish to be clever; but something 
more than wishing was necessary: there must 
be resolute application. Time, too, mast be 
given; they must not to become artists 
in “a quarter.” The Schools of Art were begin- 
ning to produce results in many of our manufac. 
tures, though still many thousands of pounds 
annually were sent out of the country for de- 
signs. He concladed with moving a vote of 
thanks to the president, whose activity was re- 
markable even in this active age. Mr. Grabam, 
asking further subscriptions from the inhabitan‘s 
of the district, seconded the motion, which wes 
carried unanimously, and the meeting separated. 








THE QUESTION OF CUBIC SPACE IN 
METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSES. 


Tux report of the committee to the president 
of the Poor-law Board on this question, has 
been printed, together with papers submi 
to the committee, and presented to Parliament. 

Upon the questions submitted to them the 
committee give separate replies, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

« What amount of floor and cubical space 


should be allotted to the bed of each sick inmate peewee 
oceupied both by day and by night; it being um 


that fever and pox patients, idiots, and epileptics 
are for the future to be provided for in separate an¢ 
distinet buildings ?” 


It is the opinion of the committee that there 
should be allotted to each sick inmate in metro 
politam workhouses an air-spce of not less tha» 
850 cubic feet on an und in those om 
where the height of the ward is more than 12%. 
such additional height should an oti... 
account in calculating the cubic space of 850 of 
that there should be allowed a clear he 
6 ft. across each bed, and that no bed 
placed on the middle of the floor. a 

In thus fixing the a they cons! . . 
requisite for the comfort proper . 
tion of the sick im workhouses, the committee 
have not overlooked the fact that it may eae 
possible (on account of the construction 
present buildings) to give immediately, in ot" 
case, the space recommended, and they fee 
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a certain amount of discretion must be left with 
the administrative, in carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the committee; but it is their 
strong opinion, that, even under existing circum- 
stances, there should in no case be allowed a less 
space than 38 ft. between the beds, and that no 
bed should, ander any cireumstanees, contain 
more than one 

The amount of floorand cubical space recom- 
mended by the eemmittee is less than that 
which has been assigned, by men whose opinions 
command respect, as the requisite amount for 
hospitals generally. (Papers 3, 18, by Drs. 
Ackland and Sibson, are bere referred to.) 

The committee further ecommend that cases 
which give rise to offensive smells should be 
placed in wards completely separated from the 
wards occupied by ordinary cases, and called 
“ Separation Wards ;” and that an air-space of 
not less than 1,200 cubic feet on the average 
should be allowed for such offensive cases; the 
selection of these cases being left to the discre- 
tion of the medical officer of the workhouse. 


To question 2, which is, ‘‘ What amount for each bed in 


those wards which are partially occupied by day and by 
night by the ‘chronic’ and mfirm, many of whom are 
usually able to leave these wards a portion of the 


day for change of air in any adjoining yard or day-room ?” 
the Committee answer— 

That each of such wards should have the use 
ofa day-room. This being provided, an average 
of 500 cubic feet for each bed will suffice. 

To question 3, which runs thus: ‘*What space should 
be allotted to each bed in those wards which are termed 
“surgical’?” the Committee reply— 

The same as has been recommended in the 
answer to question No.1, it being understood 
that in workhouse infirmaries surgical cases of a 
serious Character are of rare occurrence. 


Question 6 is, ‘‘ What for lying-in wards?’ 


A very large air-space, much exceeding 850 
cubic feet, has been enjoyed, on an average, by 
each of the parturient women in almost all the 
workhouses. The comparative freedom of the 
lying-in wards from disaster may probably have 
been owing in part to the ampler air-space thus 
actually shared among the women, though the 
committee are conscious that much of the immu- 
nity was attributable to other causes. They re- 
commend, therefore, that a rule should be laid 


down limiting the air-space to be allowed in’ ating ir- 
each ward, for the future, as @ minimum for a “4 aq ay enn > oe ae lapel a 
these cases, to 1,200 cubic feet each on the times in the Bwilder. Captain Galton, of course, 
(Papers 14, 15, by Mr. T. Holmes and agrees with us in advising the adoption of the 


pavilion principle for workhouse infirmaries. 


average. 
Dr. Randall are here referred to.) 

Question 7. ‘Do the Committee consider it essential 
for health that any addition should be made to the 
minimum space of 300 cubic feet, which is now required 
for each bed in wards eccupied by night only ty healthy 
adults or children?” 

The committee recommend that whenever 
there is sufficient width in these wards to 
admit of more than one row of beds along their 
centre, the ward shall always be divided longita- 
dinally by a spimal partition. They also recom- 
mend that in futare the dormitories be so con- 
structed as to contain two rows only of beds. 

Question 8. ‘* What course would the Committee 
recommend for adoption in the event of ite being 


temporarily nece under present pressure to retain 
cases of fever or omiliges in a workhouse until admission 


can be obtained at one of the hospitals specially provided 


for such cases ?”” 


The committee recommend that, under the opened by the mayor for the purpose only of 
circumstances specified, such cases should be | sscertaining the names of the architects to be 
removed at once into a separate ward; or, if|invited to send in” finished ones, they add, 
that should not be practicable, that a bed should |« wach of the designs sent in for the second com- 


be taken away om each side of every fever or 
small-pox patient lying in the ordinary wards. 


Question 9. ‘‘ What space would they recommend for 
each patient in special hospitals for fever and smali-pox ?’, 


The same space as is allotted im the existing 


Committee. 
prescribed amount can scarcely escape notice. 


an idle care. The Committee, therefore, would 
suggest watchful and constant attention to this 
subject of ventilation; to its easiest, cheapest, 


adapting them to the various forms and dimen- 
sions of existing rooms. 

In respect of both present and future in- 
firmaries, the Committee direct attention to a 
plan prescribed by one of the members of the 
Committee (Paper 9, by Captain Galton), as hav- 
ing been devised, and found practically euecessfal 
in solution of the analogous problem—the ven- 
tilation of barracks and military 

In relation to the general subject submitted 
to their consideration, the Gommaittee held it to 
be most desirable that adequate day-rooma, well 
ventilated and lighted, and proper exercising- 
grounds should be previded for the paupers who 
are not confined to their beds. 

On the whole subject, the Committee ob- 
serve that the problem to be solved really is, 
what is the amount of floor and cubical space 
which shall not be too little on the one hand, 
nor more than enough on the other—nor too 
little for the health and due comfort of the 
pauper inmates, sick or well, not pressing too 
much upon the means of the poorest ratepayer. 
It is fit that these houses be made safe, decent, 
and commodious ; it is neither necessary nor ex- 
pedient that they be made inviting. 

In conclusion, the Committee say that while 
the space which they have recommended is in 
excess of the minimum space hitherto allowed, 
the increase has been suggested, both because 
the latter space is not, in their judgment, com- 
patible with the rapid restoration of the sick to 
health, and because they think it insufficient for 
the purposes of ventilation, decency, and ad- 
ministration. 

In the paper by Captain Galton, referred to 
in the report, diagrams of “ the new pattern ven- 
tilating stove in use in barracks and military 
hospitals” are given. With its air-chamber, fire- 
lamp lining, warm-air flue, and ventilator, &., 








THE MANCHESTER COMPETITION. 


Iw a few centuries England may see a rational 
architectural competition. The Manchester 
jon have already, in only the second 


by the Poor-law Board for consideration by the | divest themselves of the knowledge that this 


design is Mr. Smith’s, and that Mr. Brown’s? In 


‘The requisite space, when settled once for all,| what conceivable way can the substitution of 
will need no further paina; deviations from the | new “ devices,” of M, N, 0, P, Q, R, assist them 


to this feat? Is Mr. Smith’s design to become 


It is not so with ventilation; yet, if this be| unrecognizable because it is marked with the 
neglected, all regulation of cubic space becomes | device Q, instead of A ? 


If the corporation really desire to choose be- 
tween works before knowing the authorship of 
the only possible way is to engage that no 


each, 
and most effectual methods, and to the means of | letters be opened till after the final decision ; 


those who are selected being not invited by 
name to the second competition, but only by a 
public announcement that those who have used 
such and such mottoes are desired to finish their 
designs, and that all others may send and fetch 
their rej ones away. E. 
*,* We believe, for our own part, that the 
motto system is, as we have before now said, a 
@elesion and a snare, and simply serves to give 
the jobber an advantage over the honourable 
competitor, The Manchester programme would 
have been a better one if it had required the 


competitor's name to every design. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE LAW COURTS. 


Mr. Scorr’s design has been mainly founded 
on the paper read by Mr. Webster, Q.C., at a 
meeting of the Department of Jurisprudence of 
the Social Science Association, in November, 
1865, which paper was sent, with their own in- 
structions, by the Commission to each of the 
competitors. The system laid down in this 
paper is that of so-called “concentric circles.” 
Mr. Webster’s scheme represents the central 
hall as the “inner circle ;’ the courts and offices 
immediately connected with them (as the re- 
tiring rooms of the judges and jury), as the 
“second circle ;” the space between the second 
and third circles as “a passage or corridor for 
communication with the courts and offices ;”’ and 
certain other offices as ‘located between the 
third and fourth circles.” Mr. Scott surrounds 
his central hall and certain areas for light, 
which the elevated level of the courts necessi- 
tates, by a wide and lofty ambulatory, which, 
in drawing the parallel with Mr. Webster’s 
scheme, may be viewed as his “inner circle.” 
The courts, with the retiring-rooms for judges 
and jury, form the second ; a surrounding corridor 
the third ; and offices for Bar, solicitors, officers, 
&c., the fourth “circle ;’ these several circles 
being connected at frequent intervals by trans- 
verse passages. 

All of these so-called “circles” are repeated 
on two, and the outer ones on three, stories. 
Thus there is a lower ambulatory beneath that 
already described. The witnesses’ rooms, jury 
waiting-rooms, &c., are placed beneath the 
second circle ; while the outer corridor, with the 
offices attached to it, is repeated both beneath 
and above the court level.* 





millennary of their town’s existence, discovered 
that it is best to call for preliminary designs on 
a limited amount of paper, from which to select 
a limited number to be finished, and all that are 
so finished to be paid for: that is, for the age 
and country, an immense innovatory stride. But 
they have not made it without an amusing over- 
sight. After saying that the letters accompany- 
ing the chosen preliminary designs “will be 


petition must also have a device or motto marked 
on each drawing, and be accompanied by a 
sealed letter similarly marked, addressed to the 
mayor, giving the name of the author, it being 
understood that architects shall not adopt the 





fever and small-pox hospitals; or 2,000 cubic 
feet. 

Question 10. ‘ Gam they offer any and what 
recommendations on the aubject of ventilation of existing 
sick wards; or as to the best proportions for, arrange- 
ments, and ventilation of, new wards in any workhouse 
hospitals hereafter to be built ?”’ 


newal of the air within a given confined and 


inhabited space, of whatever shape, size, or sur-| now, pray, how are the corporation, who by 
roundings, so that it shall be kept pure, or nearly | supposition have — — evs of —— 
pure, and shall vary within a few degrees only | six preliminary sketches,—whose devices we wi 

Y vor? prem letters of the alphabet,—the six marked 


It is plain that the complete and scientific | A, B, C, D, EB, F, and invited Mr. Smith, as the 
author of A, to finish it; Mr. Brown, the author 


of moderate temperature. 


Solution of the problem of ventilation, thus un- 


first competition;” [Are they to adopt the 
game n 
only after the final decision as to the best design 


has been come to.” 


to impartiality for the judges to be ignorant of 
The question of cubic space is subordinate to|the authorship of the works from which they 


the more important question of ventilation; by | are selecting. : 
which the Committee mean the continuous re-| cially when, as they promise will be the case 


same device or motto in the second as in the 


-plan ?] “such letters to be opened 


The notion would seem to be, that it conduces 


here, professional judges are consulted. But 











Mr. Scott holds that by this arrangement the 
courts, &c., are brought together within a shorter 
range than by, perhaps, any other system; and 
that the ambulatory affords the most convenient 
space for the circulation of professional men 
from court to court, and for suitors and wit- 
nesses; while the uses of the corridor behind 
the courts will be limited to professional men 
and officers of the courts, that at the level of the 
court and the bench being mainly for judges and 
other official persons. 

The public are understood to be excluded from 
the central hall and great ambulatory, as well 
as from the outer corridor and from the floor- 
level of the courts; but pass from the lower 
ambulatory by staircases of their own to the gal- 
leries provided for their accommodation; and 
the architect maintains that a still stricter 
exclusion of them from the range of business 
might very readily be effected. 

The private apartments for the Bar, as their 
library, their refreshment-room, and sitting- 
room, are placed above the main ambulatory, 
where they form a vast suite of wide and lofty 


apartments. The robing-rooms (five in number) 


are placed, three of them on the floor beneath 


Ceneneay & Se es the court-level, where they would be reached by 
the barristers on their way up to the courts; 
and two of them on the higher level. 
however, states in his printed remarks that these 
arrangements can be readily modified. 


Mr. Scott, 


The central block of buddings, which includes 


the courts, &c., contains on its lower stories the 
offices of the masters in the Common Law 





derstood, would govern and include the scien- | of B, to finish that, and so on: when the finished | # A block plan and further particulars of the design 





tific answer to the questions of space proposed | designs are sent iv, how are the corporation to! will be found at p. 70, ante. 
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View of Exterior of C mwidor. 


Courts and other business departments, besides 
the entrance-hall, central staircase, &c. 

This central block is surrounded on three 
sides by an enclosed street, beyond which is an 
outer range of building, in which those depart- 
ments are provided for which do not necessarily 
adjoin the courts. These consist of the Judges’ 
chambers (which have communication by bridges, | 
&c., with the courts), the offices of the Account- 
ant-general, the Registrar, the Taxing-masters, 
&c., of the equity courts; those of the Land 
and Middlesex Registrars, the Bankruptcy De- 
partment, the Admiralty Offices, the vast de- 
partment of the probate and matrimonial busi- 
ness, &c. This department, which is by far 
the largest which has to be provided for, occu- 
pies the western portion of the group, where, 
availing himself of the liberty conceded to make 
irregular projections in that direction, Mr. Scott 
has advanced a second range of building west- 
ward of a portion of his main outer range. The 
intervening space (some 40 ft. wide) is closed at 
its ends by the Record towers, and being covered 
over in its lower story with a glass roof, is 
formed into a suite of reading-rooms for wills, | 
ranging between the towers in which the wills 
themselves are deposited. These towers are of | 
moderate height, the architect thinking (and we | 
have given his views throughout this notice) | 
that anything beyond this would render their | 
uses impracticable, not only on account of the 
difficulty of mounting to a vast height whenever | 
a will is to be produced, but because they would | 
go beyond the range of hydraulic lifts. 

The view which we give is that which best | 
explains the whole range of the Strand front. | 
It will be seen that on the street level there is a | 
covered arcade for foot-passengers nearly from | 
end to end, while the centre breaks forward in | 
advance of this into a spacious carriage portico 
150 ft. long. From this open the main portals 
of the south front. The Carey-street front also 
possesses a considerable amount of architectural 
character, while internally the chief artistic 
features (as we have before now described) are 
the Central Hall, of which there are two alterna- 


ARCHITECTURE IN CAMBODIA. — The Temple of Nakhon Wat* 
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* See p. 218, ante. 
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The architect, while recommending and giving | degirable, as, under ordinary circumstances, aby 
& popular description of a system of warming | one of the designs may be supposed to be equally 
and ventilating very similar to that at the| susceptible of a perfect system as ay other of 
Houses of Parliament, and suggesting that Dr.| those designs; and it seems, therefore, only 


tives, the one a lofty domed structure, and a} Percy’s services should be secured for its direc- | hampering the competition with questions having 
second, which is really the covering over of the | tion, nevertheless argues, with some reason, that | no connexion with the merits of the designs’ for 
entire space enclosed by the ambulatory with a| “in a competition of the present kind... aj any one architect to commit himself to #5 
giass roof. | detailed scheme is not only superfluous, but un- | Specific system,” 
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ON EGYPTIAN ART. 


Art the last meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, held on the 19th inst., Mr. R. P. Spiers 
read a paper on Egyptian Art, which he illus- 
trated with a number of drawings taken on the 
spot, and with specimens of materials (granite, 
bricks, relies, &c.) collected during a tour in 
the East. He began by referring to the great 
antiquity of the monuments he was about to 
describe, noting the fact that the earlier the 
building or tomb the more perfect the art dis- 
played in it seemed to be. As an introduction 
to the subject, he gave a slight sketch of the 
climate, geography, history, and religion of the 
nation and people to show their wants and re- 
quirements. He then proceeded to describe the 
monuments, dividing them into two classes, 
tombs and temples, taking the latter first, 
because of the greater antiquity of some of 
them. “The Pyramids,” he said, “were gradu- 
ally developed from the centre, and the ultimate 
size corresponded with the length of the king’s 
reign who built them. Those of Gizeh were the 
largest and oldest monuments in the world : they 
were formerly covered with a casing of polished 
limestone, a portion of which casing is still visible 
on the summit of the second pyramid.” 
The lecturer specially eulogized the wonderful 
masonry of the interior passages and chambers 
of these pyramids, as also the temple of the 
Sphinx lately discovered, in which he said the 
joints were so small and accurate that only the 
difference in tone of the huge granite blocks, 
which lined the temple enabled him to see them. 
In noticing the excavated tombs, he called 
attention to the representation in them of the 
fagades of the earliest temples, showing the 
wooden origin of all their features. 

The Serapeon Mr. Spiers visited with Colonel 
Mariette Bey, its discoverer, and seventeen of 
their party sat down in one of the huge sar- 
cophagi, in which the sacred bull Apis was 
interred. As to the Protodine columns at Beni- 
hassan, Mr. Spiers expressed his doubt as to 
these having been copied by the Greeks, be- 
cause the earliest Greek Dorie colamns were 
more stumpy and squat in proportion, had an 
entasis, a considerable diminution in diameter 
between the top and bottom, and a wide project- 
ing abacus and echinus moulding underneath. 
The Egyptian columns had no entasis, an almost 
imperceptible diminution in diameter, and an 
abacus the width of the column only. The 
segmental vaults of the interior of these tombs 
were copied from existing vaulted buildings. The 
tombs of the kings and queens at Thebes, and 
the excavations in Nubia followed next in order. 

In describing the temples, it was re- 
marked that there was considerable difficulty in 
distinguishing between temples and palaces, 
because the king, being chief of the religion, the 
temple might be his chief place of abode. 
Generally the sculpture indicated the destina- 
tion. Luxor, and Medinet Abu, at Thebes, 
were probably palaces; and a portion of the 
temple lately excavated at Abydos was pro- 
bably used as a royal residence, hunting and 
fishing scenes being recorded on its walls. 
The earliest plans of temples, according to 
Herodotus and other historians, seem to have 
been similar to those of the second period, viz., 
from 1520 B.C. to 700 B.C. The architecture of 
them seems to have had a wooden origin; and 
Mr. Spiers instanced one or two facades of tombs 
near Sahkara that he had seen, which strength- 
ened this conclusion. The plans of the second 
period of Egyptian architecture were very 
numerous, and their different parts seem to 
have been added one after another ; and this 
peculiarity was noticeable even in those temples 
built during any one reign, the temples di- 
minishing in size and height and increasing 
in gloom as we reached the sanctuary. The 
lecturer then sketched on the board the plan 
of an Egpytian temple, and remarked upon 
the detail of the various features, illustrating his 
remarks by the drawings on the walis,—the 
dromos of sphinxes sometimes half a mile in 
length, the obelisks on which the victories of 
kings were reeorded, the seated or standing 
figures on each side of the doorway, the pylons 
erected as frontispieces to the temple, on which 
the victories of kings and religious scenes were 
depicted in intaglio seulpture; the niches and 
holes in the wall to hold flagstaffs. The central 
doorway had raking sides ; but the interior of 
the jambs was vertical, the width of opening at 
top and bottom being equal. 

The courts had colonnades round, and at Luxor 
and Karnac were two rows of columns, too slight 


to support a stone roof, and therefore probably 
used to sustain emblems of religion on the top. 
The Hall of Columns was the grandest feature 
of an Egyptian temple. It would be impossible 
for him, with drawings of columns a few inches 
in height, to convey to the mind of those listen- 
ing to him the impression which features a hun- 
dred times their size had upon the beholder, and 
still less to instil the awe that one feels in thread- 
ing the various avenues of colamns. Though 
called a hall, it does not impress us assuch. By 
a hall, we mean a large open space, covered over 
and uninterrupted by supports, or with columns 
so slender that they do not intrude themselves ; 
but the columns at Karnac are so enormous, and 
their intercolumniation is comparatively so small, 
that we can never see diagonally in any direc. 
tion; only in the direction of the avenues does 
one obtain an idea of the immense size. 

In the temples built under the rule of the 
Ptolemies, the hall of columns had no pylon 
directly in front, only a screen between the 
columns, and these latter are all of the same 
height, the central avenue only being wider. In 
the Theban temples light was admitted by clear- 
story windows, the columns of the side aisles 
being lower than those of the central avenue, 
and having above them pierced stone lattice- 
work. In the Ptolemaic temples the light pene- 
trated the hall over the sereens. The rest of the 
temple consisted of smaller halls, with columns 
in the sanctuary and cells around. The stair- 
cases were built in the thickness of the wall, and 
each tread was slightly inclined. The walls of 
these stairs were covered with sculptures, 
though in perfect darkness; and under the 
stairs were galleries, in which no light could 
ever penetrate, with the walls elaborately carved 
with religious figure subjects. 

The most beautiful series of capitals ever 
designed, were those of the Ptolemaic period 
and Roman rule; the papyrus, lotus, and bul- 
rush plants; the palm tree, and occasionally 
some leaves and grapes entering into their com- 
position. And it was remarked that more 
perfect representations of nature, and yet 
more completely conventionalised, had never 
been executed. Of the Domestic architecture 
of the ancient Egyptians a few words were 
said, the probable similarity of the houses of 
the poorer classes with those of the “ fellahs ” 
of the present day being remarked. 

The materials used in the temples were chiefly 
sandstone; the pyramids were built in lime- 
stone; red and grey granite and basalt were 
used for the obelisks, sphinxes, and colossal 
figures. : 

In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed ,— 

Mr. Ridge said he had not made Egyptian 
architecture his particular study, but comparing 
the columns of the Moderns with those of the 
Ancient Egyptians, he thought that hereafter 
such a column as that in Trafalgar-square would 
be regarded as an ordinary column, whereas those 
seen in Egypt would be recognized as intended 
to carry emblems from their unfitness for the 
ordinary work of columns. Mr. Spiers had 
pointed out, too, that certain columns which he 
saw in Egypt were not structural, because they 
were so far apart and so thin. He thought 
they had a very general lesson to learn from 
the paper which they had just heard, and 
from a contemplation of the drawings around 
them, and they could not but be impressed 
with a sense of all that was grand and majestic 
in architecture of Egypt. It was the fashion 
now-a-days for the student to devote himself 
almost entirely to the study of the architecture 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, while 
the wonderful monuments of the ancient 
Egyptians, whose style was peculiarly their own, 
and had been preserved intact from generation 
to generation, did not receive that share of 
attention which they deserved. : : 

In reply to a question from the Chairman in 
reference to the machinery employed by the 
Egyptians for raising huge blocks of stone used 
in the construction of their temples, Mr. Spiers 
said it was a noticeable circumstance that in no 
temple which he had visited had he obtained 
any clue to the manner in which the Egyptians 
raised those enormous blocks of granite. He 
had seen several illustrations on the walls and 
columns of temples and tombs of the progress of 
the Egyptian edifices, but the slaves appeared 
in every instance to be collected in small groups. 
In some cases he had seen what appeared to be 
oil poured out on the roads for the purpose of 
greasing them, but it would seem certain that 





the greater part of the labour was performed by 


brute force. Even at a comparatively late date 
we had no record of the way in which the blocks 
of stone—62 ft. in length by 12 ft.—were raised 
in the temple of Baalbec. 

Mr. Potter said an impression was produced 
on his mind on looking at the illustrations in the 
room as to the common sense exhibited by the 
Egyptians in designing and planning. There did 
not appear to be anything inconsistent in what 
they did. He quite agreed as to the importance 
of the benefits that would be derived from study- 
ing Egyptian architecture, but he did not con- 
sider that we should go so far as to copy it. 








ETCHING ON STONE. 


AN ingenions process has recently been pub- 
lished in Vienna, by Von Geissendorff, for photo- 
graphing on stone, and etching the pictures thus 
produced. The stone is first coated with a sen- 
sitive solution of bitumen in chloroform; the 
picture or pattern to be transferred is next laid 
upon it, and covered with a glass plate, as in 
the ordinary process of photographic printing. 
In direct sunlight, half an hour or an hour’s 
exposure is enough; but in diffuse light, five or 
six hours are necessary. At the expiration of 
this period the paper and glass are removed, 
and oil or turpentine is poured over the stone. 
When the picture commences to make its 
appearance, the stone is washed rapidly with 
water. The rationale of the process ap to 
be this :—The parts acted on by the light, that 
is, all those portions of the paper not occupied 
by the drawing, are softened, and are therefore 
attacked first by the turpentine. Those parts of 
the film of bitumen, which are from 
the action of the light by the lines of the sup- 
posed drawing, are harder and not so soon 
attacked by the turpentine. The success of the 
process depends, then, on stopping the action of 
the turpentine just before it commences to 
attack those parts of the gtone which have not 
been exposed to the light. The stone is after- 
wards etched with acids in the ordinary manner ; 
and, when the process is finished, the bitumen is 
removed by turpentine and ether. Colours may 
be applied to any part of the work if desired, in 
an alcoholic solution of shellac as a vehicle. 
When the varnish is beginning to harden, the 
inventor proposes to dust a small portion of the 
same colour over the surface, so as to avoid the 
glare. The process is stated to be particularly 
applicable to the production of running patterns, 
inasmuch as the work can be etched to the 
extreme edge of the blocks, which can then be 
built in the wall without any further dressing. 





GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the last monthly meeting of this Society, 
Mr. Alex. Thomson in the chair, Mr. Wm. John- 
ston, of the firm of Johnston, Fraser, & Co., of 
this city, read a paper on “ Gas Lighting.” 

After sketching early experiments,—the first 
application of zaslight by William Murdoch in 
1792 ; at Boulton & Watt’s works, Soho, in 1798; 
and other places,—Mr. Johnston remarked :— 
Murdoch’s discovery and practical application of 
gas-lighting in 1792 could not be kept secret. 
Nine years afterwards, one of the Watts being 
in Paris wrote to his brother at Soho,— 

“If anything is to be done with Mr. Murdoch’s gas, it 
must be done at once, as there is a Frenchman in Paris 
who has similar ideas, and proposes to illuminate that 
city by these means.” 

The first French patent,—that of Leban,—was 
obtained in 1799; and the first English patent,— 
that of Winsor,—in 1804. If wren oe — 
insist upon ignoring the facts as to och’s 
sienenahons, aves generally do, and date the 
invention from the date of the patent, then the 
French patent, being of earlier date, will give 
the priority claimed by France for Leban. 
Fortunately Cockneydom is not Britain ; and for- 
tunately the preserved records of the committee 
of the House of Commons, with the evidence of 
the Watts, the letter from Paris, of which I have 
just quoted a verbatim paragraph, and the 
evidence of others who knew of Murdoch’s early 
experiments, have settled beyond power of cavil 
the claims of William Murdoch to have been by 
several years the first man to practically apply 
gas-lighting. Gas-lighting was first exhibited in 
London in 1803 (eleven years after Murdoch's 
house and offices had been lighted). This ten- 





dency of most Londoners and London writers to 
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serious disadvantage to themselves, and may, I 
think, account for the fact that the people in 
London have to tolerate the most clumsy and 
ill-fitted gas appliances in their shops and houses 


—gas so foul and coarse, and street lamps of 


such imperfect construction as would not be 
tolerated in any third-rate town in Scotland. 
Why should escapes of gas, and consequent acci- 
dents be so common in London as compared 
with this part of the United Kingdom but from 
that conceit which tells a man he has nothing 
to learn from outside ? and why is it that so many 
people in London decline to have gas in their 
rooms ? 

The various kinds of lamps having been freely 
commented upon in detail, Mr. Johnstone re- 
marked, that as to the price of gas, there are 
few towns so well off as Glasgow, when the 
illuminating power is taken into account: 4s. 2d. 
per 1,000 for 30-candle gas is as cheap as London 
12-candle gas would be at 1s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic 


The two Glasgow gas companies pay their share- 
holders a more than ordinarily good dividend,— 
in other words, they make a handsome profit by 
selling such gas at 4s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
To send cannel coal by ship to London would 
cost about 15s. per ton; and as each ton of 
cannel coal produces, at the lowest calculation, 
on the average 12,000 cubic feet of gas, the 
London gas companies ought to be able to sell 
cannel-coal gas at the rate of 5s. 5d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, of a quality 24 times better in illuminating 
power than the sort they nowsupply at 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
In conclusion, he submitted the following rules 
as an epitome of what he had by tests and other- 
wise explained :—For coarse gas, use No. 5 fish- 
tail burners, at a moderate pressure ; for cannel 
gas, Nos. 2 and 3 fish-tail burners; renew the 
burners frequently; check the pressure at the 
meter when it gets too strong; distribute the 
lights in all buildings instead of concentrating 


ignore or undervalue anything not ‘‘ Town,” is a 





proper, keep no accounts at all, without any re- 
straint or revision; whilst, on the other hand, 
the accounts of local Boards are examined, and 
the expenditure revised by the district auditor, 
unless the local Board happen to be also a 
town corporation, which circumstance, by a 
strauge anomaly, entirely exempts it from con- 
trol. 

Bat a crying evil is this,—that a town may 
grow rapidly up around some new seat of manu- 
facturing industry, and buildings in which an 
entire disregard to all sanitary conditions and 
common decency is seen, are erected as dwell- 
ings for the workpeople, without any let or 
hinderance ; for, by one of the peculiarities of our 
laws, it is only when this population and the 
attendant evils have grown into such a magni- 
tude that the high death-rate or the statistics of 
fever and small-pox become distinguished in the 
Kegistrar-General’s returns, that the ratepayers 
have the power to adopt the provisions of the 
Local Government Act, and so make by-laws to 
restrain the future construction of fever-nests, 
these by-laws having no retrospective operation. 

The promoters of the Public Health Act and 
Local Government Act had done probably what 
they could by means of these statutes, hampered 
as they are by permissive clauses, to remedy this 
evil; and it was possible for such a town as I 
have described, even in its embryo condition, to 
adopt the latter, and (with another object, it is 
true) they were doing it in many of the villa 
of Lancashire ; but then it was found that this 
would interfere with the working of the new 
Highway Act,—a law which had, after a long 
struggle, been brought into existence to remedy 
a wide-spread evil. And so a Bill was hastily 
brought in, and as hastily carried, forbidding 





adopt the Act, which was, in effect, to forbid 
them to frame by-laws relating to the dwellings 
of the workmen and the poor. 

Such is the state of confusion into which 





them in one spot; bring the lights as near as | 
convenient to the place to be lighted; use, in | 
fitting, good full-sized gas-pipes; select lamps | 
which offer the least obstruction to the light; | 
above all avoid trashy, low-priced appliances for 


gas lighting. 








A CENTRAL BODY NEEDED FOR SANI- 
TARY WORKS. 


I Have read with much interest your notice 
of Mr. Austin and Dr. Hardwicke’s edition of the 
Sanitary Act, 1866. Having had some oppor- 
tunities of noticing the working of our sanitary 
laws in connexion with local government, inas- 
much as the accounts of between forty and fifty 
unions and local Boards come under my notice 
periodically, I feel warranted in expressing an 
opinion upon the subject. It cannot be that a 
divided controlling authority at the fountain 
head, such as is described in the work, is a good 
thing ; and when we consider there is one object 
to be obtained, in one country, and under similar 
conditions, it is anything but reasonable that 
there should be the Poor-law Board with one set 
of instruments; the Local Government Depart- 
ment of the Home Office, with another set ; the 
Burials Department of the Home Office with 
another, all to accomplish what must certainly 
be better and more economically effected under 
one head, and with one machinery. It is not 
only unreasonable, but, I think, an evil, which in 
the hands of an intelligent Legislature, ought to 
be remedied. At present, however, the evil is on 
the increase. We know that the highways of 
the whole country were under local mismanage- 
ment by many hundreds of individuals, called 
Surveyors of the Highway, each with a few hun- 
dreds of yards of roads to keep mended. Efforts 
have for many years been made to remedy 
abuses in this direction, which had become in. 
tolerable ; but these efforts resulted in a wretched 
piece of patchwork ;—these are Highway Dis- 
trict Boards for a portion of a county, local 
Boards for another portion, the old order of sur- 
veyors of parishes, or parts of parishes, for another 
portion. Again, the accounts of the local Boards 
are revised by the district auditor; those of the 
highway districts by their respective Boards; 
and of the surveyors practically by no one 
at all. 

So in sanitary matters : the accounts of Boards 
of Guardians bave a strict supervision, or rather 
review, by the district anditor, so far as the 
relief of the poor is concerned ; but their com- 


‘sense, and administrative ability. Unhappily, 
| however, this is not the case, and the ingredients 





mittees for sewerage and nuisance purposes 


piecemeal legislation,—perhaps, I should rather 
say, legislation under difficulties,—has brought 
us. 

Local government, of which so much is said, 
would be very good, if those men were selected 
to adminster it who are distinguished in their 
respective neig*bourhoods by intelligence, good 


which abound in local elected bodies are found 
so very distasteful to the upper grades of the 
middle classes that the latter, after a time at 
least, leave, if they have ever joined these local 
parliaments. And so it is not commonly found 
that the majority of the remaining members 
have very sound or enlarged ideas of their 
duties. Too often their meetings are scenes of 
vulgar squabbling. 

Mr. J. 8. Mill is reported to have said, in a 
recent debate on the Metropolitan Poor Bill, 
“Vestry government is hole-and-corner govern- 
ment; of course some of the vestries have 
suffered wrongfully for the deficiencies of those 
who had done worse, but it is the essence of 
hole-and-corner government to be comparatively 
irresponsible, inefficient, and jobbing, and carried 
on by inferior persons ; objections which would 
not apply to a central board.” These remarks 
are in @ measure applicable to most forms of 
local government, and exhibit heavy counter- 
poises to their advantages. 

However well these bodies may discharge 
some of their functions, there are some things 
which their very localisation renders it imprac- 
ticable for them to do. For instance, the super- 
vision of a great watershed, whose supervision 
cannot, from the nature of things, be divided. 
And, again, a large sy:"em of sewerage, with its 
proper out-let. These not being comprehended 
within the confines of a local Board, and the 
country not being a congeries of local-board dis- 
tricts which it might be supposed could work 
together, there rcquires some authority of a far 
larger jurisdiction to carry out these objects. 
The practical good sense of the people of Eng- 
land will, it is to be hoped, see the absurdity of 
the cry of centralisation, which has so effectually 
hindered the progress of large and far-seeing 
sanitary legislation, and substituted for it a 
series of imperfect, disjointed bits of law-making, 
to retrace which will one day be the herculean 
task of some vigorous independent mind. 

Meantime the existing crying evils have called 
into existence what is intended to be a national 
sanitary association, under the somewhat objec- 
tionable title of “ The Sanitary Reform League.” 


any place having less than 3,000 inhabitants to | 


=—. 
earnest men to effect much, I cannot predict . 
but of this I am certain, namely, that th. 
interests of humanity, the demands of g, 
increasing population, and the progress of ciy}. 
lization, require something far larger and more 
effective than can be accomplished by the bit. 
by-bit plans and operations at present going on, 
WILLIAM Regs, 








MINTON AND FINE ART, 


Sir,—Will you allow me half a dozen lines to 
reply in part to Professor Donaldson? I do not 
doubt for one moment that Professor Donaldson's 
friendly converse with Minton, while i 
through art galleries, was infinitely greater than 
any I could ever have thqnght of or could even 
ask, and that consequently he knew much more of 
Mr. Minton and his art opinions than myself 
and is, therefore, better able to speak accurately 
of them ; but, alas! all my experience with that 
eminent employer of art-labour was of the most 
prosy and entirely business-like nature and 
character. What Minton said to me he meant, 
and what he meant he at once said in quite 
plain English. Minton was, without doubt, an 
eminent manufacturer. I once said to him, 
“Would you employ Raffaelle to paint one of 
these dinner-plates if you could get him?” 
Minton said, “ Yes, certainly, if I could get him 
cheap enough, and could find a liberal purchaser 
for the plate after it was done.” I do not 
suppose for one moment that Minton would have 
ventured to make so practical a speech as this to 
Professor Donaldson in a noble gallery of ceramic 
ware, but he did so to me in a dingy little shop. 
What I said in my letter to you, sir, were 
Minton’s own words. I could add to them, but 
forbear, for my sole object in referring to Minton 
at all was for the purpose of citing an example 
of a class of men through whom modern art- 
action finds its way to the public—exhausts 
itself, and is quenched, and ruined. 

But still one more word about Mr. Minton and 
his art successes. I once said to him, for we 
had a good many talks, “ Of all modern trades 
the art-mannfacturer’s is the best, I think; for 
he always takes double profits.” Minton said, 
“ How ?” I replied, “ Because he gets not only 
the fair trade profit out of the materials and 
labcur, but he takes away, as well, the art-credit 
of the work.” Minton made no answer. Will 
Professor Donaldson consider carefully the sig- 
nificance of these few lines ? 

I must ask, too, with all respect, what does 
Professor Donaldson mean by “ a mere artist ?” 
Is “mere” a sign of weakness or strength? 
Raffaelle was nothing but a mere artist. Had 
Minton employed him we should never have 
heard his name! C. Bruce ALLEN, 








OBSTRUCTION OF OUR PAVEMENTS. 


Sir,—Is there any regulation that limite the 
period that raking shores placed against a build- 
ing may obstruct the public footway ? 

The pavement in Wellington-street, on the 
east side, has been occupied for more than three 
years by two such obstractions placed against 
the front of a building belonging, I believe, to 
the music-hall in the Strand; and foot-passengers 
are impeded on both sides of Ludgate-hill by 
similar obstacles placed against buildings adjoin- 
ing the railway viaduct. PASSENGER. 








AN ARCHITECT AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Tue following interesting extracts are from & 
letter just received from an architect practising 
in Australia and New Zealand :— For myself 
I have been knocked about from place to place 


|in an unmerciful manner, up one year, down the 


next, and scrambling for an existence the third. 
In Melbourne I was doing very well; in fact, 
had made my home there, and had a beaatiful 
place about eight miles from town, and went 
backwards and forwards by rail every day t0 
business, I did not do much in the building line 
then; I principally gave my attention to valua- 
tions, surveys, &c., and was making a first-rate 
thing quietly, and putting by a little money. 
One of my appointments was as surveyor to & 
savings-bank, which one day stopped payment, 





Whether the projectors will find sufficient means 


and I, being unfortunately one of the share- 


may spend what they like, and, if they think/or shall be joined by a sufficient number of} holders, had to sustain my share of the loss, 
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which amounted, on my part, to 4,0001.; and 
not only that, being connected with the bank as 
surveyor, I was looked upon (with the directors) 
as @ swindler, and my business gradually 
dropped off. Hearing of an appointment in the 
Public Works at ——, I thought it better to 
take it, although it was only 3001. a year, than 
stop in Melbourne and starve: so I left my 
family and went: when pretty well settled, I 
sent for them, and so we muddled on for some 
time. I then went in for competitions in my 
spare time, and succeeded in gaining seven, one 
after another. You may suppose this was a 
godsend. The last one removed me to ——, 
and here I have tumbled into all the good build- 
ings of any importance at a good salary, and am 
allowed to practise privately to a certain extent. 
So much for my life since I left England thirteen 
years ago to grovel in the back slums of 
Australia and New Zealand, where wooden 
shantees and native huts are considered works 
of art, and a brick building isa gem... . 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


WE are glad to hear that the council have 
determined to nominate Mr. Tite, M.P., for the 
presidentship. We have received a letter from 
a Fellow of the Institute urging strongly the 
claims of another member of it to the president- 
ship ; but, not desiring to assist in raising con- 
troversy on the subject, we forbear to insert it. 
There is little doubt that the gentleman named 
has only to express his willingness t. serve to 
be elected on a future occasion. The writer 
adds :— 

‘* One word as to the honorary secretary. This appoint- 


ment has always been an honourabie and important one. 
It will be more than ever so now that we are only to have 


the resemblance of the towers there to the Irish 
towers, and observes no mention is made of COMPETITIONS. 

bells. The cloicteachs mentioned in Irish annals} Yarmouth: Terrace, 5’c.— The Corporation 
were evidently, as shown above, built of wood,| have awarded the premiums as follows :—A 
and were not the Round Towers which are built | terrace for first-class houses, 23 ft. frontage, 
of excellent masonry. We may add, farther, if| cost not to exceed 9001. each, including the area, 
Premium awarded to Mr. 


at a later period, as at Swords, and Lusk ? 


displaying lights.” Now it is an established 
fact that the Round Towers are almost always 
found in burial-grounds. Their invariable posi- 
tion in cemeteries, as at Monasterboice, Clon- 
macnoiee, is therefore more in harmony with my 
view of their being like the Fanaux, beacons or 


they always placed in cemeteries ? 

Dr. Petrie, when advocating his view of these 
being piaces of refuge, is of opinion that from 
fifty to eighty people could easily take retuge in 
a tower. But let us consider for a moment: 
fifty people shut up for a week, or even for a 
day, in a tower of about 8 ft. inner diameter, 


light and air admitted through the very small 
windows in the stories of the tower: the Black- 
hole of Calcutta would be nothing to it. 

Some would connect the Round Towers with 
the tower of Ravenna; but they do not possess 
a single feature in common. Who can see 


Ravenna tower at St. Apollinare, in Classe, with 
its flat roof, its numerous windows, and its nine 
stories, and the slender Irish tower, with its 
conical roof, its four windows at the summit 
poiting to the four cardinal points, its small 
windows to light the stories, scarcely ever more 





one honorary secretary, with a paid secretary to do the 
routine work, The announcement that one of the present 
honorary secretaries will be a Moderator at the approaching 
voluntary examination appears equal to a public declara- 
tion of his intending to cease to hold the post of secre- 
tary. Itis a matter for the gravest consideration who 
shall be chosen to hold this post for the ensuing year; and 
upon a fortunate or unfortunate choice of this officer 
quite as much depends as upon the choice we make of a 
president, A Fgxvow or tux B.1.B.A.” 








THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


Mr. Fercvsson, in alluding favourably to my 
theory of the similarity of the Round Towers 
with the Fanaux de Cimetieres, in the second 
volume of his admirable “ Hietory of Architec- 
ture,” has added a few objections, on which I 
would wish to make a fewremarks. He observes 
that “it is, however, far from being a complete 
explanation, since many of these towers have | 
only one or two very small openings in their’ 
upper story.” This, however, only confirms 
their analogy to the Fanaux, as some of those 
structures have only one or two openings in their 
upper story. The Fanal at Fenioux has but one. 
He goes on to say, “ There is also a staggering 
fact that this use is not mentioned in any 
legendary or written account of them.” He 
might have added the astonishing fact that the 
Round Towers are scarcely mentioned at all in 
any legend or written Irish annals. The towers 
mentioned in Irish annals as keeps or places of 


refuge were evidently, like most of the oratories | ness of others. 
and churches of the same period, of wood, from | available fur the transit of goods from one railway station 
their being so frequently burned, and were not | t° sother. D. M. 


the Round Towers, which are built of strong 
masonry. Dr. Petrie admits that the custom of 
building oratories of wood was continued in 
Ireland even to the twelfth century; but, he 
adds, “the strongest evidences in favour of this 
conclusion, that the duirtheachs were usually of 


wood, are those supplied by the Trish annals, to the person immediately concerned, yet I should wish 
which so frequently record the burning of this | to draw attention to the following complaint. Having 


ildi i eived a notice from the English Architectural Com- 
class of building by the ce while _ rah for the Paris Exhibition inquiring what space I 
we app!y | should wish reserved to me, I filled up the notice for three 


similar reasoning to the frequent burning of the! drawings giving their size according to the regulations. 


daimhliags escaped the flames.” 


cloictheachs (the so-called Round Towers), we 
must be led to the conclusion that they also must 
have been of wood. 


He adds further, “They are frequently de- | of the preliminary exhibition I received an abrupt notice 


scribed as bell-towers.”  Cloictheach has been 
evidently wrongly interpreted bell-tower, for in 
the registry of Clonmacnoise of the fifteenth 
century, the cloictheach there is mentioned as a 


small castle or steeple built by O’Rourke, as 4 they were returned, but although above a month has 
monument, and as a memorial of bis own part re , having written on the 15th of February 


of that cemetery.” There is no mention of it as 








- i hich had been allotted to me had 
& bell-tower. Further, Mr. Fergusson, in his ee wet Soak, wrery seguiation keving been strictly 
description of the monastery of St. Gall, notices ; complied with on my part. R. L. B. 


than two, and its door at a distance from its 
base ? Hopper M. Westroprp. 








DAMP WALLS. 


M. L. F. requests to know whether there is any prepara- 
tion before papering which would prevent the ie from 
exuding from the oolite stone of which houses are built 
in the neighbourhood of Bath? The house in question 
is said to have been built of stones taken from a salt 
quarry, and the walls, when papered, are very soon 
greatly disfigured. 








STREET RAILWAYS. 


Tux attempt to introduce tramways on the main public 
thoroughfares of London being opposed, perhaps the 
amalgamation of the railway and tramway systems might 
be found to succeed ; that is, to create a special line of 
thoroughfare for the cars by purchasing or renting slices 
off the backyards or gardens of the street houses parallel 
with the main line of traffic, or nearly so, working in and 
out among the houses to render the cost as low as possible. 
The rails would cross streets at their level, cutting through | 
the lower portion of houses on each side by a quasi mews 
entrance or archway, where the pace of the cars could be | 

lackened, and p gers set down or taken up. The 
advantages of this plau are the saving of cost of embank- 
ments, viaducts, cuttings, and stations, besides the 
destruction of valuable property, while passengers would 
be taken up or set down much nearer to their destinations 
than is usual by the railway system. The prospect of the 
backyards would certainly not be cheering, bat it would 
surely not be less so than that of the chimney pots of 
some of the metropolitan lines, or the blackness or dark- 
These lines might likewise be made 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR 
PARIS. 


§1n,—Unwilling as I am to intrude upon your space with 
any matter which may be considered only of importance 


In due course, I received a second notice saying that a 
certain space (for two of the drawings) had been assigned 
me. At the time appointed I sent the two drawings to 
Kensington, and received a receipt forthem. At the close 


to remove the drawings, which I did ; but there was no 
explanation given me, before or at the time, why they 
were not forwarded with the drawings of the other exhi- 
bitors to Paris. After waitirg a short time for some com- 
munication I wrote to the official secretary (the receipt of 
which letter was only formally acknowledged) asking why 


I have 
no communication whatever, or any explanation 


the Round Towers were built for bell-towers, | railings, and walls. 
why do we find belfries built alongside of them /| J.T. Bottle, Great Yarmouth, 201. 


any resemblance between the lofty and broad | 


A detached 
marine villa, cost not to exceed 1,500]. Premium 


Mr. Fergusson seems inclined to lean to the| awarded to Mr. J. S. Dodd, Reading, 201. A 
view “that they were better adapted for treasu- | pair of semi-detached marine villas, cost not to 
ries and places of refuge than for the purpose of | exceed 2,0001. per pair. 





First premium awarded 
to Mr. J. S. Dodd, Reading, 201.; 2nd premium 
to Mr. J. T. Jackman, Soho-square, London, 101. 





_ Folkestone Competition.—Sir: According to the instruc- 
tions to architects competing, Mr. Ryde, surveyor to the 
South Eastern Kailway Company, to whom the drawings 


lighthouses of cemeteries, and a strong objection | were sent on the Sist of December last, was to advise 
to their being considered as treasuries and places the directors respecting the award of premiums, and I 
of refuge. If meant for these purposes, why are 


with many others think it quite time his decision be made 
known, or some explanation given for the delay. 
Exuavstep Patience. 








SINKING HOUSES, LIVERPOOL. 


Srr,—I have some houses which are built on a soft 





with the door shut, and the small quantity of foundation, and they have sunk very mvch. There has 


been a stone quarry there, and it has, I suppose, been filled 
| up with rubbish. I have had to rebuild one house. They 
| still keep sinking. If any of your readers know of any 
| means to prevent it, and will make it known, they will be 
| doing me a favour, Cc. H, 
*,* Get proper advice on the spot. 


| 








| FIGURE DRAWING CLASS OF THE 
| ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


|} Sre,—Will ey allow me to call attention to the advan- 
| tages offered by the above class, and to state that a good 

opportunity is now afforded for the entry of new members, 

he class resumes its studies on Tuesday evening, the 

| 2nd of April, and there are vacancies for at least a dozen 
| additional students. 
The class meets in the large gallery of the West London 
| School of Art, in Great Portland-street, on three evenings 
jin each week, viz., Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 

from seven o'clock to half-past nine. The studies are from 
the best life models, with draped and costume models oc- 
| casionally, casts from the antique, and anatomical figures, 
| and include time-sketches from the life, for the practice of 
| rapid sketching. 
| The studies of the class are conducted under the super- 
vision of our able instructor, Mr. William Trego, and the 
class is under great obligations to Mr. Clarke, the head- 
master of the West London Schoo! of Art, for the valuable 
advice and assistance he has always 30 courteously ren- 
dered to us. The class is not limited to members of our 
association. 

Cuas. H. F. Lewzs, Hon. Sec. of the Class. 








CENTRAL COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


COMPETITION FOR DETACHED LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES, 


Srr,—In your last week’s issue I observed an advertise- 
ment, requesting tenders from builders to carry out the 
prize designs for the above. I am at a loss to conceive 
the object of the advertisement, when tenders have 
already been sent in (not exceeding the stipulated sum, 
viz., 100 guineas), from ten respectable builders to carry 
out the first prize design, and I am informed by the secre- 
tary, that as much had been done for the second prize 
design. What more do they want? Do they wish to 
shuffle out of the prizes altogether? It seems to me that 
that is the object of the society: why not say as much in- 
stead of going a roundabout way to do so. 

One tender I sent in was from a builder in the Vauxhall- 
road, who would erect one or fifty cottages, at 105/., to be 
built within three miles of the Vauxhall Bridge. The 
other tender was from a builder at Walham-green, who 
would be willing to erect any number at the same price 
within three miles of tha: district, J. T. Suirs. 











CHANGE OF NAME IN LONDON 
DISTRICTS. 


Str,—In your volume of the Builder for last 
year a correspondent laments the change in the 
names which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has made in many of the streets of London. 
Perhaps he is not aware that the present is not 
the first time this has been done; but time after 
time one or another change has been made, in 
some cases to suit the present more refined ideas. 
Take the following as a few specimens where 
the old names have disappeared in and near the 
City : — Cow-lane, Petticoat-lane, Smock-alley, 
Bagnio-court, Blowbladder-street, Pickaxe-street, 
Love-lane, Pig-street (as shown on a plan in my 
possession as at the west end of Old Bread- 
street), Grub-street Duck-lane, the Stews, Rot- 
ten-row, Rag-fair, Tyburn (softened into Tyber- 





nia), Cut-throat-lane—many round London so 
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called—Ducking-pond-row, Cock-lane* (from the 
owner’s name, or the fowl sold there), Knock 
Fingers, near Wellclose-square, Aog-lane, Five- 
foot-lane, City, Fleet Ditch,t Holborn Bridge, 
Pudding-lane, where the great Fire of London 

at a baker’s, and Pye-corner, where it 
ended, names rather singularly associated toge- 
ther in one remarkable event; Willow-walk, 
one in Gray’s-inn-road and one in Five Fields, 
Chelsea, are gone; while one near Old Street- 
road still retains its name, though not its cha- 
racter, which gave rise to it. Dog-row also 
still remains. Butcher-row, Chick-lane, Field- 
lane, Black Mary’s Hole, Warner-street in the 
Hole, Hedge-lane, near Leicester-square, and 
Strumbelo, Chelsea, are among the one 








THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


Things still wnknown.—When the sinking of 
the caissons for pier No. 3 (the second from the 
Middlesex side) of New Blackfriars Bridge is to 
be commenced. 

When the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
acquire all the property needed for New Earl- 
street. 

Things known.—The works of New Blackfriars 
Bridge commenced on June 7, 1864, and were to 
have been finished in three years—namely, on 
June 7, 1867. 

The Act of Parliament for new Earl-street 
(26 & 27 Vict. cap. 45), received the Royal 
assent July 13, 1863—forty-four months ago! 

ABSQUE LABORE NIHIL, 








ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, BRISBANE, 
QUEENSLAND. ' 


THE new Anglican Church of St. John at 
Brisbane will be one of the most important 
ecclesiastical edifices in Queensland. The de- 
sign selected by the committee out of various 
competitive plans, is that of Mr. D. W. Ryan. 
It embraces tower and spire, nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, apse, bishop’s room, vestry, organ cham- 
ber, and sacristan’s room. The length, in clear, 
is 208 ft., including chancel and transepts. The 
clearstory walls are 50 ft. from nave floor to 
wall plate; the height 80 ft. to ridge. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by an arcade 
of seven arches. The transepts and chancel 
have respectively moulded arches springing from 
worked columns with foliated capitals; the 
clearstory is pierced with seven double-light 
windows, with traceried heads; and the roof 
principals are supported on stone shafts and 
carved capitals. The chancel and porches will 
be paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The 
church, when completed, will be capable of 
seating more than 2,000 persons. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hamley (Staffordshire). — After having been 
closed for about eight months, for extensive 
alterations and improvements, Shelton Church 
has been re-opened. The chief improvement is 
the chancel, for which the parish is indebted to 
the rector, the Rev. 8, T. Nevill, and which will 
cost about 1,600/. The style of the main portion 
of the church is Early English, but the new 
chancel is Decorated Gothic. It is 35 ft. long 
by 29 ft. wide, and has an apsidal end. It is 
built of Hollington stone, and is surmounted 
externally by a pierced parapet, with pinnacles 
and finials. There are five two-light and two 
single-light windows. The roof is open,’ and 
framed with red deal, stained. The principals 
are moulded, and supported upon stone columns 
with carved capitals. The spandrels are filled 
in with tracery, and the ceiling in the apse is 
decorated with gold stars on a blue ground. The 
floor of the chancel has been paved with Minton 
tiles. There are stalls of carved English oak, 
and on either side of the chancel, in front of the 
stalls, two rows of choir seats, the ends of which 
bear carved emblems of the four Evangelists. 
The old pulpit has been removed from its station 
at the head of the nave, and has been succeeded 
by one of carved oak, which stands at the north 
side of the chancel. The pulpit is octagon- 


* The Cock-lane ghost made asensation in London some 


eighy or ninety years ago. 
oundsditch and ‘Shoreditch still remain, and the 
latter as a parish will, doubtless, continue. 4 








shaped, and is supported on a pedestal with 
moulded capital and base. The chancel is 
lighted artificially by three polished brass Gothic 
coronas. In the nave the whole of the pews 
have been removed, together with the wood 
screen which cut off one of the bays, and had 
the effect of forming a sort of second vestibule 
to the church. New oak benches, with inclined 
backs and moulded and carved ends, have been 
substituted for the discarded pews. Two bays 
have been taken out of the north and south 
galleries, at the ends nearest the chancel, and 
the organ has been removed from the west gal- 
lery to a chamber prepared for its reception on 
the south side of the chancel. It has been over- 
hauled by Messrs. Foster & Andrews, of Hull, 
who have introduced some improvements. The 
decoration of the nave and the ceiling is elabo- 
rate. The panels of the ceiling are rather 
strongly marked, and the bosses at the inter- 
sections of the lines are picked out with gold. 
The arches are coloured, and the spandrels are 
filled in with passages of Scripture in scrolls, 
overlying foliage conventionally treated. The 
benches on the ground-floor will seat 900 persons, 
and the cost of the alterations in the body of 
the church will be about 1,5001. 

Croydon.—St. Saviour’s Church, which has 
been recently opened, has been about twelve 
months in building. In its present state it is 
incomplete, the addition of a tower and spire 
being in the original plan. At present, instead 
of the tower there is a small bell-turret. The 
whole structure is built of bricks. The bricks 
are of three colours, red, yellow, and black. The 
columns are of coloured stone, and rise from 
square bases, terminating with foliated capitals, 
not all carved at present. The arches are all of 
brick, relieved with stone facings. The clear- 
story windows over the arches are set deep into 
the brickwork, and there are two marble shafts, 
with carved capitals, to support the three small 
arches of the three lights. The chancel-arch 
rises from small marble shafts, supported by 
carved stone corbels. The roof is open-timbered, 
stained to represent mahogany, and that in the 
chancel is supported by two angels. The east 
window of the chancel is of three lights, at 
present filled with plain glass. The other two 
chancel windows, north and south, are filled 
with stained glass. A reredos is to be placed in 
the chancel (now in the hands of the Queen’s 
sculptor, Mr. Theed), at the expense of Mrs. 
Newman Smith; and there will be side screens 
of stone to correspond. The reredos will repre- 
sent the Last Sapper. Most of the windows 
have been filled with stained glass, presented by 
members of the congregation. The architects 
are Messrs. Mullins, Lee, & Mullins, and the 
builders Messrs. Myers & Sons. The church 
has been prepared for the accommodation of 
512 persons, at a cost of 4,6001., exclusive of 
stained-glass windows, marble shafts, pulpit, 
lectern, font, chancel-screen, encaustic tiles for 
chancel, and other special gifts; and at the 
present time a debt of 1,2001. is owing to the 
contractor, for which the committee have made 
themselves responsible. The following are some 
of the details not yet provided for :—Side-screens 
of marble and stone for chancel, screens for 
vestry and children’s chapel, glass for east and 
west windows, encaustic tiles for nave and aisles, 
alms-boxes, font-ewer, carving capitals, &c. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary’s, Nottingham. — The gift of the 
banking family of Messrs. Smiths, erected in 
commemoration of the founder of the family, 
has just been completed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. The south tran- 
sept roof and the stonework of the window and 
side walls have been restored. The subjects 
represented in the windows are, “ The Parables 
of our Lord.” Above them, in the smaller 
openings, are angels singing and playing instru- 
ments, and in the larger space on either side of 
these two rows is an angel with a scroll. Below 
are forty-eight openings, consisting of four tiers 
of twelve windows each, and as a rule two lights 
are given to each parable. On the opposite 
window in the north transept the Miracles are to 
be represented ; but at present only the central 
compartment, occupying a third of the window, 
has been undertaken. 

Benhilton Church, Sutton.—The committee for 
the erection of some sui memorial to the 
late founder of All Saints’; Benhilton, Sutton, 
has a memorial window now in process of 





making. It is intended to fill in the large win. 
dow of the chancel with stained glass. The 
subject to be illustrated is that of the Ascension, 
This will occupy the five lower lights : the canopy 
and base will be filled with rich foliage work, 
The tracery will contain the Lamb, Alpha and 
Omega, and other emblems, on grisaille work, 
The work is to be done by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. | 

Cliffe Church.—Several improvements have 
recently been made in the architectural features 
of the Church of St. Thomas-i-Becket in the 
Cliffe. A new memorial window, in the Per. 
pendicular style, has been placed in the south 
aisle, by the Misses Hillman, to the memory of 
their parents. This window contains stained 
glass, representing, in one compartment, the 
** Resurrection,” and, in the other, the “ Ascen. 
sion of our Saviour.” A second new window, of 
a similar character, has also been placed in the 
south aisle, by the churchwardens ; but this, at 
present, is not of stained glass. The memorial 
window is the work of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 
Messrs. Parsons, of Lewes, have done the stone 
work, 

St. John’s Church, Eton.—Another window hag 
just been erected in this church, by the artists 
who have erected those already inserted, Messrs, 
O’Connor, of London. It is on the south side, 
and to the memory of Thomas, eldest son of 
Thomas and Ann Ingalton, as recorded by an 
inscription on the glass. The subject in the 
centre apse is the “ Raising the Widow’s Son.” 
On either side are emblems,—the burning heart, 
and the pelican, in allusion to the dedication of 
the church to St. John, “The Evangelist of 
Love,” the whole groundwork being of grisaille 
and diaper. 

Sawbridgeworth Church. — A stained glass 
window, by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
and designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, consisting of 
five lights, illustrating the five principal events 
in the life of our Saviour, namely, the Nativity, 
the Worship of the Magi, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension,—has been 
erected at the east end of the chancel of this 
church, to the memory of the late Mr. B. B. 
Colvin, of Pishiobury. In order to harmonise 
with the new window, the walls of the chancel 
have been cleaned, the ceiling painted, and the 
screen varnished and decorated. Inside the altar. 
rails the floor has been relaid with encaustic 
tiles of a vich pattern, and a new Communion 
service and altar-cloth added. 








Pooks Receibtd. 


Our Schools and Colleges: By HeErpenrt Fay. 
First annual edition. London: Hardwicke. 
1867. 


THis volume, edited by the author of “The 
Royal Guide to the London Charities,” contains 
the principal particulars respecting endowed 
grammar, collegiate, proprietary, and middle 
class schools, and other important institutions, 


-where the young are trained for the naval, mili- 


tary, civil service, middle-class, and similar 
examinations; as also information respecting 
colleges and universities. It must be a useful 
volume to all engaged in the selection of educa- 
tional establishments for their children. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Book of Knots, illustrated. By ‘ Tow 
Bowtine.’ London: Hardwicke.” This is & 
treatise on the art of cordage, illustrated by 
172 diagrams, and showing the manner of making 
every knot, tie, and splice. It is both curious 
and useful, especially to sailors, and, accordingly, 
it is dedicated by permission to Prince Alfred. 
Among the multitude of knots, some of which 
would seem to be capable of bothering the 
Davenport “ sperrits,” we observe the builde 
knot and double knot.——A neat little edition 
of “ Gulliver’s Travels” has been published by 
Mr. Tegg. It has three or four coloured illus- 
trations, and is very well and clearly prim 
“Outlines. of English History,” by Henry 
Ince and James Gilbert, has been sold in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and will continue to be 82- 
The new edition, just now issued (Kent & Co., 
Paternoster-row), has new matter to the 
of fifty pages. It is as full of information a8 &2 
egg is fall of meat.——* Engineering Facts ® 
Figures for 1866” (Fullarton & Co.) is a reprint 
of useful articles from the Engineer, Engineert™g, 
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and similar publications. The contents, some of 
which are illustrated, are classified, and refer- 
ences are given at the end of each division to 
other papers and articles connected with it to 
be found in periodicals. 








Miscellanea, 


Tur CHESTER TOWN-HALL Works. — Mr. 
Gargan informs us that his removal from these 
works to others in Ireland was of his own 
choosing, and that he was not “dismissed” at 
all, as reported. 


A Free Liprary AND MusEum For NOorrinc- 
HAM.—The town council have unanimously re- 
solved, “ That a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the working of the Free Library and 
Museum Acts, and that it appears desirable to 
take measures for their being adopted in this 
town.” The committee has accordingly been 
appointed. 


INFIRMARY FOR Botton. — According to the 
British Medical Journal, Dr. Chadwick, of South- 
port, formerly a resident of Bolton, has offered 
1,0001. towards securing a site for a new in- 
firmary for Bolton, outside the borough ; and, to 
utilise the present infirmary, he offers another 
1,0001. towards converting the present building 
into a public library and museum. Alderman 
Heywood cordially agrees with these sugges- 
tions, and promises to follow in the steps of Dr. 
Chadwick. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. GREATOREX, LATE CITY 
Surveyor or Coventry.—At a dinner in the 
Castle Hotel, Coventry, Mr. Greatorex, late sur- 
veyor in this city, has been presented with some 
valuable testimonials of esteem and respect. 
These testimonials consist of a gold watch, a 
purse containing 1501., and a silver cup. The 
watch and purse were subscribed for by the 
members of the corporation and other gentlemen 
of this city, and the cup by the men employed 
under Mr. Greatorex, while, for fourteen years, 
engaged as city surveyor. 


MAaccLEsFIELD ScHoot or Art.—The mayor, 
as chairman of the school, convened a meeting 
of gentlemen, to confer with the committee as to 
the best means of carrying out the wishes 
expressed at the late public meeting of rate- 
payers. The number of those who had opposed 
the rate, but had expressed a willingness to 
unite in voluntary efforts, and had received 
circulars to attend, was very small. The meet- 
ing unanimously resolved “ That an immediate 
canvass for subscriptions be instituted ; and, 
farther, to lend all possible aid in promoting the 
best interests of the school.” It was announced 
that about 501. had been subscribed, and it was 
agreed that the town should be divided into 
wards, and that members of the town council 
and others should be solicited to undertake the 
canvassing of the separate wards. Most of those 
present consented to become canvassers. In 
course of the proceedings, Mr. Ford, the master 
of the school, said about twenty students had 
been enabled to take up valuable situations in 
various trades, mainly owing to the art educa- 
= Wel had received in the Macclesfield 

ool. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A GYMNASIUM IN NEW- 
CASTLE.—A meeting of those interested in the 
formation of a gymnasium has been held in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to receive the report of a 
provisional committee, appointed at a general 
meeting held on the 27th of November. Major 
Spoor, N.R.V.C., presided. The Chairman said 
there was every reason to augur a favourable 
reception of the club by the people of Newcastle. 
In its establishment they had had the advantage 
of the formation of a similar club in Gateshead. 
He then read the report of the secretary (Mr. 
©. Neville Johnson) of the Provisional Com- 
mittee; and it was resolved by the meeting that 
it was deemed expedient that a company should 
be formed (limited liability) having for its object 
the erection of a public gymnasium in the town, 
and that the meeting pledged itself to support 
the project. Matters of detail will be con. 
sidered by a committee, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to a committee for approval. Some 
gentlemen were then requested by resolution to 
act as provisional directors of the company, with 
power to add to their number. The plans for the 
proposed building, executed by Mr. Uliver, were 
aid upon the table at the meeting for inspec- 

on. 








Tue Acra Exurpition.—The Exhibition of 
Works of Art and Industry got up by a com- 
mittee representing the North-Western Provinces 
of India, has recently taken place at Agra with 
great success. It seems to have excited much 
interest among both natives and British. It 
only remained open, however, from Monday, the 
4th February, to the Saturday following. Prizes 
were awarded by jurors. The exhibition was 
opened, in state, by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Drummond ; and the President of the Central 
Committee, Mr. Thornhill, addressed the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the occasion, who made an 
appropriate reply. 


AnEcpoTtE or Herpert Minton.—A china 
storekeeper in Boston, U.S., who had been in a 
London crockery shop, and knew Herbert Minton 
by sight, saw him one day enter the Boston 
store just before the “ World’s Fair” (as he 
thought, enjoying the glorious privacy which 
3,000 geographical miles, as a rule, will afford 
even to a peripatetic potter). Taking up a beau- 
tifally modelled Parian figure of his own mann- 
facture, he asked the soi-disant Bostonian, the 
name of the producer? The storekeeper came 
up close to him, and without any prelude, slapped 
him on the back, and replied, ‘‘ It’s one of yours, 
sir ;” and thus the mantle of incognito suddenly 
collapsed.—H. H. V. 


LEOMINSTER WATER SuPPLY AND DRAINAGE.— 
The committee appointed by the local Board to 
consider the plans of Messrs. Gotto & Beesley 
for the water supply and drainage of Leominster, 
have recommended that a trial boring should be 
made as suggested by the engineers, in order to 
ascertain whether a sufficient quantity of water 
suitable for the town may be obtained by this 
means; and thus avoid the expense of filtering 
and interfering with the rights of mill-owners, 
as would be the case if the supply is taken from 
the river or other streams in the neighbourhood. 
The local Board has agreed to the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and the trial bore 
is now being executed by Mr. F. C. Bugbird, 
of London, contractor. 


A New Aquatic Fire Enoine.—The second 
complete steam floating fire-engine which has 
been constructed in England (the first being now 
the property of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade), 
has been purchased for our Indian Government. 
Both have been constructed by Messrs. Shand & 
Mason, hydraulic engineers, Blackfriars-road. 
The new craft is 120 fc. long, and has a breadth 
of beam of 16 ft. It possesses four boilers. The 
principal objects of interest between decks are 
the engine, the pumps, and the propeller. The 
engine possesses 30-horse power. The pumps 
number six, and by means of them six jets can 
be charged at one time, at a pressure of 120]b. 
on the square inch, which is equal to a height of 
160ft. It is estimated that the propeller, at 
200 revolutions, can make the new floating fire 
extinguisher go at a speed of 10 knots, or 11°325 
miles an hour. Satisfactory trials have been 
made on the Thames with the vessel, to test her 
speed and hydraulic power. 


THE QUESTION OF WASTE IN Brass CastiNc. 
The right of a master to deduct from his servant’s 
wages for extra waste of material, was brought 
before the local magistrates, at Wolverhampton, 
a few weeks ago, and decided by them in the 
affirmative, and has been again argued in another 
case there. The complainant, Edmund Pugh, 
brass-caster, summoned his employer, Mr. Charles 
Sale, for 1l. 03. 43d., which he alleged was due 
to him for wages. According to the custom of 
the trade the complainant was to be allowed 
7 lb. to every cwt. for loss in casting. It 
transpired, however, that the loss of weight in 
casting was irregular. One witness stated that 
during eighteen years his average loss had been 
8 lb. in the cwt., yet the masters had never 
deducted for that loss which was over the usual 
allowance. In this case 12 lb. had been wasted 
over the usual allowance, and for this 7s. 44d. 
had been deducted, and the difference, 13s., was 
refused. The magistrate was of opinion that the 
fact that the metal had been constantly weighed 
and a certain allowance made fur waste during a 
period of forty years justified the defendants in 
deducting from the wages of their men for the 
amount wasted over the usual allowance. That 
the masters had not always enforced their right 
did not make it void. It would be injudicious to 
deduct in all cases, as the waste sometimes arose 
from bad metal or accidents ; but great quantities 
might be wasted from mere carelessness. He 
was of opinion that the masters had acted rightly 
in making the deduction. 


WorkmeEn’s Riots iv France.—We hear from 
private sources that the riots consequent on the 
strike at Roubaix, near Lille, had much more 
serious consequences than have been spoken of 
in the newspapers. We hear of nine mills that 
have been greatly injured, if not destroyed. 


Tne Artizan aND LasourErs’ DWELLINGS 
Bitu.—Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens’s Bill in relation 
to artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings, the same 
as that which was introduced last year, has been 
read a second time, and referred to a select com- 
mittee. It provides for the demolition of build- 
ings which are unhealthy, and, if necessary, the 
erection of new buildings by the local autho- 
rities. 

SoclETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Finz Arts.—On the 21st inst., Miss Edith 
Heraud read to the members of this society 
selections from “ Macbeth.” Miss Heraud reads 
with great discrimination and good effect. The 
abilities of this young lady should serve to keep 
her more continuously before the public than 
seems to be the case. The audience on the 
occasion in question were greatly pleased. 


ACCOMMODATION IN THE House or CoMMONS.— 
We are asked, from as far off as Hayti, the 
number of members the English House of 
Commons will seat with comfort. We reply, on 
the best authority,— 


On the FlOor........cccessesseseee 256 
In the Galleries .......00..+0+ 108 
364 


The above calculation allows a seat of 24 in. 
wide to each member. A reduction of this 
allowance would, of course, give an increase in 
the number of members. 


Arcuitects’ BENEVOLENT Socrety.—The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the last balance sheet :— 








1866. 
Balance ending year, 1865..........sessseeeerees £115 17 2 
Received subscriptions .........cecressereeseee 178 10 0 
Ditto  omations  ........scccccsecesesseveeeees 30 13 6 
Dividends .......ccccocccsersccrescceccccccsevccesesees $8 10 7 
£363 11 $8 
Paid expenses......cocercseesereees £5519 9 
MEU .ccancasecrocedoosbeowes 200 0 0 
Robins & Barber, brokers 117 
257 16 9 


Balance in banker’s hands end of 1866...... £105 14 6 


Out of the amount of 1051. 14s. 6d., the sam of 
801. 13s. 6d. has to be invested, and there are 
bills to pay amounting to about 19/. 


SrrikE oF Enaine Drivers.—The Brighton 
and South Coast engine-drivers have struck 
work, but merely for aday. The strike is virtu- 
ally at an end. “ The only point at issue between 
the men and the directors,” says the Society of 
the engine-drivers, “ was the conditions on which 
the men should receive their promotion, and has 
been arranged by the authorities agreeing that if 
any men are passed over they will have the right 
to appeal to the board of directors, and their 
claims will be duly considered. The men ask no 
more than this; and the Brighton directors 
having conceded every other point, they have 
resolved to trust themselves to the upright deal- 
ing of gentlemen with whom they have no 
especial quarrel, and hope that their future re- 
lations may be both amicable and satisfactory.” 


CotracE Homes ror THE PEorLe.—The Sub- 
urban Village and General Dwellings Company 
(Limited) has issued a prospectus, which states 
that the capital is to be one million, in 100,000 
shares of 101. each, with power to increase ; and 
the first issue will be 200,0001. ; 11. deposit to be 
paid upon application and 11. on allotment. The 
trustees are Alderman Lusk, M.P., Professor 
Fawcett, M.P., and Mr. G. Cruikshank. The com- 
pany is established “ to provide at the most rapid 
rate possible, healthy, pleasant, and comfortable 
abodes, for the overcrowded population of the 
metropolis. The company will purchase estates 
in all the suburbs near to and having direct rail- 
way connexion with London, and erect thereon 
complete villages. The houses erected will con- 
tain from four to eight rooms with every domestic 
convenience, each house to have a piece of 
garden ground. Educational establishments, 
&c., will be provided, as also a limited number of 
shops erected. A large estate has been pur- 
chased in close proximity to Brixton, Lough- 
borough-road, and Herne-hill stations. Im- 
proved dwellings will also be erected in London, 
The instalments paid in purchase of a cottage of 
four rooms, with a piece of garden-ground will 
not exceed (including railway fare) what is now 
paid for rent only of two rooms in our over- 





crowded localities.” 
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Rewakps To Inventors.—The Army Estimates 
for 1867-8 contain provision for rewards to in- 
ventors, to the extent of 22,8001. Of this sum, 
we believe 15,0001. will go to Major Palliser for 
the projectiles which bear his name, and 6,000I. 
to Mr. Fraser, of the royal gun factories, for the 
modification which he has suggested in the 
Armstrong system of gun building, with a view 
to cheapening the manufacture. 


Tur SEWERAGE OF REGENT-STREET.—The local 
sewerage of Regent-street has long been ina 
very defective condition, and liable to give way 
or to become choked up and overflow, and this has 
again taken place near to the houses Nos. 95, 97, 
99, and 101, causing an overflow into the wine 
vaults of No. 95. Mr. Howell, the parish sur- 
veyor of St. James, Westminster, has submitted 
to the vestry of that parish four schemes for 
improving the condition of the sewerage of the 
street. The vestry, being in a difficulty as tothe 
best scheme to be adopted, have called in Mr. 
Haywood, the engineer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, to advise them on the subject. 


Burnine or St. ANDREW’s CuurcH, Notrine 
HILL.—On Saturday evening, within the short 
space of an hour, this so-called iron church was 
reduced toa complete ruin. It was erected at 
a cost of 1,6001. or 1,7001. about four years ago, 
for the accommodation of the well-known Ken- 
sington Potteries. The building was left per- 
fectly safe at five o’clock in the afternoon by the 
mission woman, who had been arranging the 
books, &c., for the Sunday Services. The cause 
of the catastrophe is at present unknown. The 
church was partially insured, but not sufficiently 
to cover the loss, which will fall heavily on a 
very poor district. It would be as well if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whose assent is 
necessary before such buildings can be erected, 
should insist on the framework being really of 
iron, and not, as is now usually the case, mainly 
of wood, with a few angle uprights and other 
pretences. 


More Roman Remains at CIRENCESTER.— 
The most recent additions to the Corinium 
Museum, which is becoming rich in antiquarian 
lore, comprise several objects of interest, some 
of which were not before represented there. In 
excavating at the new cattle-market, some stone 
coffins have been found, with three sepulchral 
urns, all in good preservation. In one urn, 
in addition to bones, a lamp was found ; also a 
safety pin, on the same principle as those in use 
at the present day, a bronze brooch, a “ tear- 
bottle,” and four coins, three of them of a very 
rare description. The place where these re- 
mains were found is but a very short distance 
from the Querns, which, for many reasons, one 
being the irregularity of the ground, which is 
broken up into a number of mounds, having the 
appearance of tumuli, has been regarded by 
antiquaries as an ancient place of sepulture, and 
the recent discoveries confirm that hypothesis. 
By some the Querns is supposed to derive its 
name from the word cairn. Some further dis- 
coveries of Roman remains have been made in 
the New-road. 


THE METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT Rate BLL. 
At the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a report from the Works, &c., Com- 
mittee was read, setting forth the grounds on 
which the committee thought this Bill ought to 
be supported. Some misapprehension, says the 
report, has been shown to exist in reference to 
the present taxing powers of the Board, and it 
has been stated that the Bill will increase those 
powers and augment the burden of taxation. 
That opinion was entirely erroneous: under the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts the powers 
of the Board are unlimited, and they can raise 
any sums they deem necessary for the purposes 
of those Acts, their most important function 
being the improvement of the metropolis. The 
object of the Bill is the provision of funds for 
carrying out urgent and pressing improvements, 
and the relief of the heavily-burdened ratepayers 
of the metropolis by the readjustment of taxation. 
Mr. Freeman moved the adoption of the report, 
anda long discussion took place,when Colonel Hogg 
moved that the report be rejected, and that the 
solicitor be directed to draw up a concise answer 
to the objections made to the Bill. The Chair- 
man agreed with Colonel Hogg in thinking that 
while members of Parliament would read and 
attend to a short and concise statement, they 
might not attend to the lengthy document the 
committee had drawn up. The report was 
finally rejected, and Colonel Hogg’s amendment 


carried by a large majority. 


St. Martin’s Hatz, Lone Acrk, will shortly 
be transformed into a first-class theatre. The 
works of alteration will be speedily commenced. 


NatTionaL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT. — Lord J. 
Manners, in moving for leave to introduce his Bill 
to make-further provision for the enlargement of 
the National Gallery, explained that its object 
was to carry into effect an arrangement entered 
into by the late Chief Commissioner of Works 
last year, and that it was rendered necessary by 
the existence of technical difficulties in the way 
of acquiring Archbishop Tenison’s Library and 
the schools of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields. It had been found requisite to schedule 
the property, and take compulsory powers for its 
purchase. Leave was given. 








TENDERS 


For building three warehouses and a factory in South- 
wark-street, for Mr. E. H. Moses. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Pearson :— 

King & Sons (accepted)............ £8,903 0 0 





For alteretions, &c., to 216, Upper-street, Islington, N., 
for Mr. Truman. Mr. W, Smith, architect :— 











Warne £1,150 0 0! 
Perry ...... 790 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan............... wore 789 0 0 
Glenn Hl 760 0 0 
BDO: ..csvcccssocsaenen coecevccesceseees . 7000 
PGOUDBON i ..secsssesestassestevnsotsessese 690 0 0! 





For schools, at Brighton, in connexion with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company. Mr. H.N. 
Goutty, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. J. C. 
Lansdowne :— 








Bland £714 0 0 
MIDEMRRD sc ccncscukntoosavipsvenses sauces 690 0 0 
Simms & Marten.,...........cccccseeeee 683 0 0 
Nightingale .........cccccseeessssssees we 645 0 0 





For new shop front, &c., No. 25, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
for Mr. C. J. Pringle. Mr. H. J. Hansom, architect :— 
Nightingale ............ccccsssorssecosees £193 8 9 





For a pair of semi - detached six - roomed cottages, 











proposed to be built at Hounslow. Mr. William Tim, 
architect :— 
Cole £375 0 0 
Wilson . 370 0 0 
Emmerson . 330 0 0 
Walker 298 0 0 








For redraining St. Marylebone Parochial Schools at 
Southall. Mr. Saxon Snell, architect :— 




















WOUEMOE 5. civiccccscsczenicovsstoaceeesée £335 0 0 
Sparrow . 325 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ...........0.00008088 30910 0 
Hanson .......cscccceeees koassaccnsvosstazh 299 16 0 
Proctor 295 0 0 
Tasker 288 0 0 
Cowley ... 285 0 0 
NITE. chan ssccanniessovcousopeceamsdtcobessoee 255 9 0 
Pedley 240 0 0 
Gibson 200 0 O 








For alterations and additions to residence of Mr. Scott 
Stonehewer, J.P., Shoreham, Sussex. Mr. Horatio N, 
Goutty, architect, Brighton. Quantities supplied :— 





Sawyer £692 0 0 
SURI OMIID snc: Svcntnehessosessncoosbance 643 0 0 
Simms & Marten ...............cessesees 617 0 0 





For erection ofa Concert-hall, Brighton. Contract No.1, 
foundations. Mr. Horatio N. Goutty, architect. Quanti. 
ties — — 





ightingale .......ccccsssssssssseees £1,040 0 0 
ES eee rer . 993 0.0 
Simms & Marten ,........scsccccoees - 96910 0 
Ch WIEIDS Sucsbuieateotscnctecse 890 0 0 
Chappell 879 0 0 








For building a library and Turkish bath at the rear of 
No. 4, Adelaide-crescent, Brighton, for Mr. John E. K. 
Morley. Mr. Horatio N. Goutty, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 


Cheesman & Co. .........00000.8 preheoed £710 0 0 
Simms & Marten...............seccesees 628 15 0 
Nightingale ..........ccccccccsssssssssees 547 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at Old Shot Tower Wharf, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 











heeler ...... £1,195 0 0 
Child & Son 965 9 0 
Ennor ...... 892 0 0 
Richards... 770 0 0 








For Swan Downers Schools, Brighton. Mr. G. 8. 


aaa maa Quantities supplied :— 




















aker £2,335 0 0 
Parker 2,095 0 0 
Barnes 2,069 0 0 
Nightingale 1,823 0 0 
Cheesman 1,695 0 0 
Simms & Marten ......ccccccsescereee 1,680 0 0 
Kirk 1,649 0 0 
Chappel .............000 abbbsacabeuvenes 1,569 0 0 





For Holborn Valley Improvements, for the Corporation 
of the City of London. Contract “D.’’ Mr. W. Hay- 
wood, engineer. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. C. 
Nicholls :— 

Hill & Keddell (accepted) ...... £23,675 0 0 





For two small houses, at Croydon, Mr. Henry William 
Broadbridge, architect :— 
Colliver (accepted)......... wenskaesibe £736 0 0 





For a new house and shop, at Hitchin, for Mr. Thomas 
Chamberlain. Mr. J. Shilcock, architect :— 
Butterfield & Seymour ........ sseesee £387 10 0 
Andrews & Foster ......0cccccc0c0008 346 0 0 








For rebuilding No. 23, Teneeees, os for Mr. Jameg 











Thornhill. Mr. Charles Reilly, arc 
Smith & Son £1,335 0 0 
Carter & Son 1,177 0 0 
Pask 1,175 0 0 
Webb & Sons. 1,174 0 0 








For a new house and shop, for Mr. T. Saunderson, at 
Stotfold, Beds. Mr. J. Shil » architect :— 
Foster & Stapleton..........0scsveee. £625 7 6 
Picken & W: here Prrrritrri iit 692 4 0 
Redhouse & Brittain............+ wee 55013 2 


For a new house, for Mr. F. Levitt, at Arlsey, Beds, 
Mr. J. Shilcock, architect :— 
Redhouse & Brittain (accepted)... £242 3 0 








For new warehouse in Capel-street, Dublin, for Messrs 
Hugh Moore & Co. Mr. W. Fogerty, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied by Mr. Gribbon :— 





































err.. £9,150 0 0 
Roberts 9,000 0 0 
Millard 8,975 0 0 
Moyers... 8,600 0 0 
Cockburn & SONS ......000000000004 8,500 0 0 
Bolton 8,450 0 0 
Nolan 8,000 0 0 
Carroll 8,000 0 0 
Meade « 7,500 0 0 
Crowe & Sons (accepted) ......... 7,337 0 0 

For converting the Manor House, Upton, into schools, 

for the Guardians of St, Luke’s :— 
Alterations and Boundary wall 
ditions, and lodge, 

Simms & Marten .....0...£7;979 000000. £1,526 
ae 7,589 ....00.4. 1,423 
y 7,518 1,482 
Eaton & Chapman 7,481 1,470 
Rivett coe 7,873 assorreee 1,420 
POET ocssineoescseen ey eee . 1,393 
Henshaw (accepted) ... 6,967 ........ 1,393 





For gas holder and tank at the Hastings Gas Works, 
Mr. T. G. Barlow, engineer. Quantities by Messrs, Pain 





& Clark. 

Tank. Gas Holder, 
Cutler £5,948 10 0 ... £3,373 10 0 
TMI conecosccescvccccscsaseces . 535415 0 ... 2,959 0 0 
Newton, Chambers, & Co... 5,100 0 0 ... 3,125 00 
Balfour (accepted)............ 4,970 0 0 ... 2,780 0 0 
Cochrane & Co. ....... soseseee 5,100 0 0 ... — 
Horton & Co. ......008. aecsecen _ we 2,935 0 0 





For new Congregational chapel, at Brighton. Mr. H. 
N. Goutty, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, J, 




















Chester Lansdowne :— 
Cheesman & Co. wsserrccccseceeeseee £2,078 0 0 
Anscomb 2,570 0 0 
Parsons ... 2,370 0 0 
Simms & Marten 1.......cceesenees . 2,358 0 0 
Chappell..... 2,224 0 0 
Bland ease «» 2,210 0 0 
Nightingale 2,185 0 0 
Kemp (accepted) 1,951 0 0 





For a billiard-room, at Wimbledon Park, Mr. Robert 
J.McCabe. Messrs, Lee & Lee, architects :— 








Stimpson £838 0 0 
Nicholson ..... . 800 0 0 
Adamson & Sons 793 0 0 








Reservoir, Portsdown-hill, Portsmouth.—The following 
corrected list of tenders has been sent us by Messrs, 

















Light £5,900 0 0 
Lawrence 5,650 0 0 
White ...... 5,490 0 0 
Simms & Marten ........cccrcecsorree 5,484 0 0 
Edwards 5,350 0 0 
Furness 5,195 0 0 
Pineo .., 5,030 0 0 





Schools, Newington.—Sir : will you kindly allow me to 
say in reference to the statement of tenders for 
Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Schools and Almshouses, Newington,” that 
I am not the person who heads the list. My eldest son, 
and, of course, he bears my name, priced the quantities, 
and arrived at the strange result. However, he but 
lately returned from Victoria, where a higher wage 18 
given, and I suppose his calculations were based upon the 
assumption that he was still a resident in that state. | 
should be much obliged, therefore, if you would state in 
your next impression that Wm. Quinnell, sen., of the 
above address, is not the person who tendered for the 
said works. Such a mistake is calculated to, and certainly 
will, confer upon me a great amount of injury, if not st 
once rectified.—W. QuINNELL, SEN. 


——— 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. (We have no further information than has appeared in our 
journal).—W. M. M. (sent as requested).—W. T. (under the mark).— 
B. P. (we can do no service by interfering in private disputes on ex 

arte statements).—Decurator (not known with certainty).—J.T— 
J. @.—Yarmouth.—H. H. B—F.—D, M.—C. & V.-W. B.—B. L. B= 
R. H. C.—T, L. D.—E. B—B, 8.—F. W. 8.—H. H. V.—C. 8—-M. 0.— 
Architectus.—H. C.—H. 8. 8.—J. A. W.—T. N.—J. W.—Kilto.—W. D. 
A—J.T.8.—F. M—T. RB. 8&.—E. W.—P. &C.—E. R.—J. Bt. J. (see 
Builder, “ Patents ”).—J. E.—N. & Co.—J. J. B.—W. H.8.—M. T.M— 
R. J. W.—W. H. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
Nore—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers reed at 
public meetings, rests, of coursé, with the authors. 


—, 











Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.M.) 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for OBI- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 





CopPiEs ONLY should be sent. 





